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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


VALUE AND REALITY IN THE METAPHYSICS 
OF SPINOZA* 


NE of the major problems in the study of metaphysics is the 
relation of value to reality. The question occurs, is value in- 
separable from reality? Is it prior in nature to reality or is the con- 
verse the case ? Can it be defined internally, as an attribute of being, 


or is it ultimately to be defined externally as an independent cate- 


gory of thought which transcends being? My object in this paper 


will be to show that Spinoza attempts to combine the Platonic and 
Aristotelian traditions in dealing with this problem, and that this 
accounts for the equivocal nature of his theory and methods. As any 
discussion of Spinoza’s metaphysics must centre about his concep- 
tion of God or infinite substance, I propose to begin my analysis 
with an exposition of the main points in his proofs of the existence 
of God, and then proceed to show the implications of his thought 
in relation to the ‘perennial’ traditions. 

In his first proof Spinoza attempts to demonstrate the existence 
of an infinite substance from the nature of substance, whose essence 
involves existence.’ It is important that we stop for a moment to 
consider the significance of the statement that “the essence of sub- 
stance involves its existence”. Spinoza begins the Ethics by defining 
the Scholastic notion, causa sui, as “that whose essence involves 
existence ; or that whose nature cannot be conceived unless exist- 
ing”. In defining causa sui in this way, Spinoza broke with the Scho- 
lastic and Aristotelian tradition. For the latter causa sui meant that 
which was not caused by another. The Latin term, though stated 
positively, had an entirely negative significance. The notion arose 

_* This article is based on a doctoral dissertation accepted by Yale Univer- 


sity in 1932 entitled “The Idea of Value in the Metaphysics of Spinoza”, 
PEth . | - 
mics 17, 11 
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from the thought that finite, contingent things, which required a 
cause for their existence, must ultimately be produced by something 
which was not itself caused by anything else. Spinoza, on the con- 
trary, makes his definition entirely positive_in significance even 
though he states it in a negative form.*? A causa sui is not merely 
that which is not produced by another; it means, positively, that 
existence is an attribute or perfection of the essence of substance, so 
that its essence cannot be conceived without including its exist- 
ence. The reader will easily recognize that this notion is funda- 
mentally the same as that of St. Anselm, who claimed that the 
attribute of existence is inseparable from the idea of a most perfect 
being.* Spinoza differs from Anselm in that the latter makes 
existence an essential attribute of the most perfect being, whereas 
Spinoza maintains that this relation holds for any causa sui— 
though of course he soon tries to show that there is only one such 
cause. Spinoza, like St. Anselm, has not shown why existence 


is inseparable from essence in the case of a causa sui; he simply 


asserts dogmatically that such is his definition of anything which 
is a cause of itself. 

The transition from the negative to the positive meaning of 
causa sui is clearly illustrated in the first six propositions of the 
Ethics. Spinoza demonstrates first of all that one substance can- 
not produce another (negative) and from this he immediately in- 
fers the positive proposition that “It pertains to the nature of sub- 
stance to exist”.* Logically, from the mere negative notion that 
something is not produced by another, we cannot infer the positive 


conclusion that its essence involves existence, so that its essence 


*T cannot find any valid reason for Professor Wolfson’s assertion (in his 
Philosophy of Spinoza 1 127) that “Causa sui like the medieval ‘necessary 
existence’ is primarily nothing but a negation meaning causelessness, and to 
Spinoza it is only a shorter way of saying that the essence of substance 
involves existence”. He admits, strangely enough, that the later or negative 
part of Spinoza’s definition is positive in meaning! He says (129): “The 
term causa sui similarly in Spinoza is not a mere negation meaning cause- 
lessness; it means also something positive: it is an assertion of self-sufh- 
ciency and hence actual existence. He thus says in the second part of his 
definition of causa sui, ‘or that whose nature cannot be conceived unless 
existing’.” I see no justification at all for interpreting Spinoza’s de 
in these two contrary ways. The definition is entirely positive in meaning, 
and, as I shall explain later, is the basis of his first ‘ontological’ proof. It 1s 
because Professor Wolfson does not realize that Spinoza’s definit 
entirely contrary to the Aristotelian definition, that he fails 
significance of the ontological proof 

* Proslog. ch. iii. 
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eh 
cannot be thought apart from its existence. We must first show 
how or why the essence of substance involves existence. 

This fallacy, so it seems to me, underlies Spinoza’s first demon- 
stration of the existence of God. He appears to prove that substance 
is a causa sui,° and that God or a substance consisting of infinite 
attributes necessarily exists,® or, what is the same, that the essence 
and existence of God are identical.’ It is evident to the reader that 
this is only a nominal proof, because what needs proving is the. 
validity of the definition of causa sui; otherwise we are assuming 
the whole proof at the outset. It is as if one were to say syllogistical- 
ly: “That is a causa sui whose essence cannot be defined without at- 
tributing existence to it. God is a causa sui. Therefore God neces- 
sarily exists.” Obviously the necessity here is purely formal and 
without any existential import. 

But, aside from the fact that Spinoza’s proof from the nature 
of substance is not valid, his argument is not even directly a proof 
of an absolutely perfect substance. From his major premise one 
can appear to prove the existence of any substance whatever. Spin- 
oza’s fourth proof is however a special proof for the existence 
of a most perfect being. The process of thought is somewhat as 
follows. The perfection of a thing gives it power of being, and 
therefore perfection is the efficient cause of things or that which 
gives them existence. Each thing has power of being according to 
its degree of perfection, and therefore a being of absolutely infinite 
perfection cannot be conceived otherwise than as existing, since it 
lacks no power which might negate its existence. Thus, according 
to this argument, only a most perfect substance can exist as a sub- 
stance to whose essence existence necessarily pertains. There can 
be no substance infinite only in its kind. This proof is most clearly 
stated by Spinoza in the Principles of Cartesian Philosophy.* 

An object of a higher degree of perfection involves a fuller existence 

and a greater necessity of existence. Conversely, that which by nature 

involves a greater necessity of existence is more perfect. For as we 
cannot affirm the existence of nothing as we detract from the perfection 
of a concept and conceive its content to approach zero as its limit, 
so much do we detract from its possible existence. If we conceive this 
degree of perfection to be infinitely diminished even to zero, it will 


contain no existence or but an absolutely impossible one. On the other 


i & | "TI a 
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hand, if we increase the degree of perfection to infinity, we conceive 
that it has the highest possible existence, and so to be absolutely 
necessary.—Hence it follows that that which absolutely involves a 
necessity of existence is perfect being or substance 
The fundamental presupposition of this proposition is that the 

perfection of a thing is the efficient cause of its existence, or that 

which makes a thing practically possible. The whole force of the 
argument depends on the notion that a thing may be its own inter- 
nal efficient cause. We have Spinoza’s explicit statement to this 

effect in his correspondence® where he writes: “In order that I 

may know from which idea of a thing out of many, all the prop- 

erties of the object may be deduced, I observe one thing only, that 
the idea or definition of the thing should express its efficient cause. 

—So also when I define God as the supremely perfect being, since 

this definition does not express the efficient cause (for I conceive 

that an efficient cause can be internal as well as external) I shall 
not be able to discover all the properties of Gop from it. But when 

I define God as a being absolutely infinite’’,”° then Spinoza believes 

he can deduce all the properties that follow from the definition. 

Similarly he writes: “Finally it is to be observed that the cause by 

reason of which a thing exists must either be contained in the na- 

1 


ture itself and definition of the existing thing, or it must exist out- 


side the thing.””™ 

It is clear from the above that Spinoza identifies the essence of a 
thing with its efficient cause. Finite things should be defined through 
their proximate external efficient cause ; and God, whose essence 1s 
conceived through Himself, must be defined through himself alone, 
as if he were his own internal efficient cause. In the last analysis, 
what Spinoza is trying to do is to explain the practical possibility of 
being by saying that its perfection is what gives it existence. In 
other words, he is trying to show why there is being rather than 
non-being, and his reason is that perfection is the efficient cause 
of things. The same point is stated more explicitly by Leibniz in 
the following passage of his Essay on The Ultimate Origination 
of Things 

From the very fact that something exists rather than nothing, there 

is in possible things, that is, in the very possibility or essence a certain 


* Letter 60 to Tschirnhaus ” See Ethics I def. 6 


"TIT 8, schol. 2. 
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need of existence, in a word, that essence tends of itself towards 


existence—Whence it further follows that all possible things tend 
by equal right toward existence according to their quantity of essence 
or according to the degree of perfection which they contain. Hence 
among the infinite combinations of possibles one actually exists by 


which the most essence is brought into existence. 


I have lingered over the above passage because I wished to make 
it clear that in all (a priori) proofs from the priority of perfection, 
one reasons from the possible or conceivable to the actual. Perfec- 
tion is something conceived by the intellect, and yet it is regarded 
as making actual things practically possible through its tendency 
to realize itself. The perfection of a thing is the reason for its 
existence. This argument is fundamentally Platonic; for Plato 
tries to explain the world of things as originating from the Ideas or 
norms of perfection. 

As against this the Aristotelians maintain that we can only ex- 
plain being by actual being, that actuality is prior to potentiality or 
possibility. What is possible can be inferred only from what is 
actual. There can be no a priori proof for the existence of being 
from a consideration of potency or possibility. We infer the actual 
existence of a being of whom we predicate eternal existence be- 
cause we postulate that there are actual things whose existence 
is temporal and contingent. A priori the non-existence of God is in- 
conceivable only to God Himself, as St. Thomas points out.’* From 
our human point of view we can only reason a posteriori from our 
observation of finite things. Spinoza himself seems to suggest this 
mode of argument when he writes in his correspondence’ con- 
cerning “the impossibiltiy of supposing that things which do not 
exist necessarily in virtue of their own nature, are not determined to 
exist by something which does exist in virtue of its own nature, and 
which is a cause not an effect”. 

It is instructive to observe here that the Aristotelians, such as 
Maimonides and St. Thomas, agree with Spinoza in saying that 
the essence and existence of God are one and the same (I 20) but 


differ in the use they make of the conception. The Aristotelians 


_™ Summa Theologica, Pt. 1, Q. 2, #1. The proposition ‘God exists’ of itself 
is self-evident; for the predicate is the same as the subject. Forasmuch as 
we do not know the essence of God the proposition is not self-evident to us. 
ad | 
t. 12. 
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argue that we infer the existence of God or a being whose essence 
is inseparable from his existence only_a@ posteriori. Our human 
mind conceives the existence of God as necessary in relation to 
things whose existence is contingent. That is to say, there is a 
logical necessity for inferring the existence of God, but we do nat 
conceive a priori why it is practically necessary for Him to exist. 
All we can show from an analysis of the idea of God is that logically 
His essence is inseparable from His existence. But we can infer 
the actual existence of a being whose essence and existence are 
inseparable, or, in logical terms, we can give existential import to 
the idea of God, only by postulating the existence of finite things 
whose presence involves God as the cause of their existence. In 
brief, although the Aristotelians agree that the essence and exist- 
jence of God are identical, they neverthelss find it necessary to 
separate the pre of for the existence of God from the proof of His 
essence. They first prove that God is, and then proceed to show 
what He is in terms of attributes. 

Spinoza, on the contrary, believes that the human mind is capa- 
ble of showing a priori, or from an analysis of the idea of God, that 
God actually exists. From the idea of God’s essence, or what 
He is, we can infer His existence, or that He is. This Spinoza tries 
to show in two ways; first, by saying with Anselm that actual 
existence is an attribute of a most perfect substance, so that the 
idea of its essence involves belief in its actual existence ; secondly, 
by maintaining that the essence of God is, so to speak, the inter- 
nal, efficient cause of His existence. In this second argument, 
existence is not an attribute or perfection of substance ; existence 
is an effect of perfection. 

In short, my point is that Spinoza and the Aristotelians affirm that 
the essence and existence of God are identical. But Spinoza pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate the existence of God from the idea of His 
essence, whereas the Aristotelians maintain that logically, in rela- 
tion to our mind, they must be separated. According to the Scholas- 
tics, we must first show that God is and then explain what He 1s 
analogically by negation of finite things. It is instructive to note 
that Spinoza himself, in the Short Treatise, explicitly separates his 
chapters in the Scholastic manner by first explaining that God is 


and then stating what He is. This however is only a nominal simi- 
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larity—the result of habit. The real logic involved is entirely 
different.** 

There is another type of proof implicit in Spinoza’s works which 
deserves attention, even though Spinoza himself does not explicitly 
introduce it as a special proof. This proof is suggested in the treatise 
on The Improvement of the Understanding, and I should call it 
the proof from the judgment of value. His argument is that the 
knowledge of a most perfect being is prior to every other kind of 
knowledge, because we can only estimate the truth-value or degree 
of truth of our ideas, if we have an innate knowledge of the most 
perfect being who reveals himself directly to the mind, Thus 
Spinoza writes at the beginning of the De Emendatione: “A true 


(innatum instrumentum ) and when this idea is apprehended by the 
mind, it enables us to understand the difference between itself 
and all other perceptions.—That method will be most perfect which 
affords the standard of the given idea of the most perfect being 
whereby we may direct our mind.” 

The above argument is essentially Platonic. We begin with the 
fact that we make value-judgments or estimate the degree of truth 
of our ideas, and the perfection of things, From this we infer 
(as Plato does in the Phaedo) that such judgments would be im- 
possible unless there were an innate absolute norm of truth and 
perfection in relation to which all things are conceived. The idea 
of absolute perfection can never be derived by abstraction from the 
perceived sense-qualities of imperfect things. We can judge 
things as more or less truly what they ought to be, because we 
have an innate knowledge of the standard of all perfection, which 

dS 
is God ( Plato’s Idea of the Good). A variation of this proof occurs 

* Spinoza was conscious of the difference between himself and the Aristo- 
telians. Thus we find him saying in the Short Treatise (ch. 1): “God how- 
ever who is the first cause of all things and also the cause of himself (causa 
sut) makes himself known through himself. Hence one need not attach 
much importance to the saying of Thomas Aquinas, namely, that God could 
not be proved a priort because He has no cause.” According to Spinoza, 
existence is necessary to the essence of God, so that we no sooner conceive 
the idea or essence of God than we acknowledge His existence. According 
to St. Thomas, the existence of God cannot be proved a priori because then 
we should have to conceive of God as producing Himself; we should have 
to show why the existence is practically necessary. Spinoza attempted to get 


around the difficulty by regarding perfection as the internal efficient cause 
Oot existence. 


ee 
ee 
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in the Short Treatise where he writes : “If a man has an idea of God 
then God must exist formaliter. Now man has an idea of God. 
Therefore. .. .” “This implies that a finite understanding, unless 
it is determined by something external, cannot through itself 
know anything. . . . If then man has the idea of God, it is clear that 
God must exist formaliter. ... Now that man has the idea of God 
this is clear, because he knows His Attributes, which attributes 
cannot be derived from man himself because he is imperfect. 
And that he knows these attributes is evident from this, namely, 
that he knows that the infinite cannot be obtained by putting to- 
gether diverse finite parts.” 

We should bear in mind here that the argument from the value- 
judgment differs essentially from the ontological argument pre- 
viously explained. In the ontological argument we try to prove 
a priori from the idea of an absolutely infinite substance that its 
essence involves existence. Spinoza’s main argument is that es- 
sence conceived as quantity of perfection determines existence, 
and therefore God or an absolutely perfect being necessarily exists. 
The argument from the value-judgment however is really a 
posteriori, and is a variation of the cosmological argument.** We 
begin with the fact that we make value-judgments, and seek for 
an ultimate cause which will explain their possibility. Similarly, 
we have the idea of a most perfect being and seek for a cause 
of the idea in something infinite. In both instances, the argument 
is a posteriori. The use of the term ‘perfection’ in the ontological 
argument and in the value-judgment should not mislead us into 


ignoring the fundamental difference between them. 


Now that I have completed my brief exposition of Spinoza’s 
proofs of God, we are in a position to analyse his theory and see 
what bearing it has on the problem of value. So far our main 


concern was to discover the logic of his argument and the facts 


*The argument from the value-judgment is similar to St. Thomas’ 
Fourth Proof for the Existence of God in the Summa Theologica. St. 
Thomas’ argument rests on the principle that there are observable degrees 
of truth and being and this involves approximation to an absolutely perfect 
being. Professor Gilson in his book, The Philosophy of St. Thomas (ch. v) 
shows convincingly that this argument is different from the ontological 
argument of St. Anselm, and is really a special form of the cosmological 
or causal proof 
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of his position as we were able to interpret them. In what follows 
I shall attempt to estimate the validity of his procedure. 

The first point I wish to emphasize is that Spinoza goes con- 
trary to his own assertion that we must derive all ideas from the 
knowledge of God, by beginning his Ethics with propositions 
about substance and attributes. As a consistent Platonist he should 
have begun his Ethics like the Short Treatise with proofs of the 
existence of a most perfect being. If perfection is the efficient 
cause of being, and if it is also the norm of truth in relation to 
which all things are conceived, then the starting-point of all de- 
duction should be the idea of absolute perfection. Spinoza’s proofs 
from the priority of perfection are quite intelligible by themselves 
and require no references to substance and attributes—as is shown 
by the fact that he himself does not refer to the earlier proposi- 
tions in these proofs. Furthermore, we have his own explicit state- 
ment to the effect in the Ethics where he writes: “For although 
the divine nature ought to be studied first because it is first in 
the order of knowledge and the order of things, they think it 
last”.*° Yet in spite of this declaration we find that he devotes the 
first ten propositions of his Ethics to a consideration of substance 
in general without referring to the idea of God. 

The question may well be raised; what is the reason for 
Spinoza’s irregular procedure? The answer I believe is that he 
was working with two contrary theories, namely, the Platonic 
and Aristotelian. In order to illustrate this contradiction explicitly 
I shall endeavor to make clear some of the fundamental principles 
of Platonism and Aristotelianism and show their application to 
Spinoza’s argument. 

The basic Platonic thesis is that a thing is real in virtue of the 
perfection of its form. The forms themselves are incapable of 
activity because action involves change and becoming, and the 
ideas as forms of being are not subject to change. There is one 
implication of Platonic theory that is not frequently drawn, 
namely, that for Plato, as later for Aristotle and Spinoza, per- 
fection and reality are one and the same thing. It is the com- 
pleteness and the precise mathematical ratios of the forms which 
gives them being; and hence the various forms of perfection are 


* Ethics II to note. 
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also forms of being. Perfection is not prior to being and being is 
not prior to perfection ; they are identical and mutually involve one 
another. 

There is however another aspect to Plato’s metaphysics, namely, 
that the Idea of the Good, or in modern terms, the Idea of Value, 
is prior in nature to being. This | take it is the significance of his 
statement in Republic V1: 


Now that which imparts truth to the known and the power of knowing 
to the knower is what I would have you term the Idea of the Good, 


and this you will deem to be the cause of science and of truth insofar 
as the latter becomes the subject of knowledge; and as in the previous 
instance, light and sight may be truly said to be like the sun and yet 
not to be the sun, so in this other sphere, science and truth may be 
deemed to be like the good but not the good; the Good has a place 
of honour yet higher. Now you would say, would you not, that the 
sun is not only the author of visibility in all visible things but of 
generation and nourishment and growth though he himself is not gen- 
eration In like manner the good may be said to be not only the 


} 


author of knowledge to all things known, but of their being and 


essence and yet the good is not essence but far exceeds essence in 


dignity and power. 


Here it seems evident that Plato is maintaining that the Idea 
of the Good is prior to all forms of being and, like the sun, is the 
cause of being and becoming. From Plato’s words I think we can 
legitimately draw the inference—though he himself did not 
formulate the problem—that_value is external to or transcends 
reality. That is to say, the Idea of Value is an ultimate concept 
which must be conceived through itself and not through something 
else, as an attribute is conceived in relation to a substance. The 
Idea of the Good is not itself a form or attribute of being. In 
the last analysis forms of being are conceived as good by reference 
to an Idea of the Good from which they derive their worth and 
being. 

It seems to me that the above conception is basically different 
from Plato’s other notion, namely, that the being and perfection 
of a thing are one and the same. If we consider the forms of being 
by themselves their perfection and reality are identical. The per- 
fection of the form is not prior to its being and in no way deter- 
mines it. That is to say, the value of a form of being 1s conceived 


internally or entirely with reference to that being itself. It is not 
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necessary to transcend the form of being in order to conceive its 
value. Value and being are aspects of one and the same thing. 
Whether Plato himself ever reconciled these two theories we may 
leave open to question. Our main object at present is to point out 
the problem involved. 

Let us now proceed to analyse the Aristotelian theory. As said, 
both Plato and Aristotle agree that perfection and reality are one 
and the same thing, but they differ as to their interpretation of 
reality. Aristotle’s main criticism of Plato is that the latter does 
not explain how the Ideas can be unmoved and yet be the cause 
of the becoming of things. As against Plato, Aristotle points out 
that what makes a thing real is its power of activity or movement. 
The reality of a thing does not depend on its perfection of form 
but on its perfection of activity or realization of potencies. The 
form or shape is indeed necessary for the definition, but what 
distinguishes the real thing from the appearance is its power of 
activity ; ¢.g., a picture of a man is an imitation of a man because 
it lacks the living individual’s power of activity even though its 
form or shape be more perfect than that of any living man. In 
brief, we must distinguish between perfection of form and per- 
fection of power of activity. For Aristotle a thing has perfection of 
being when it is most completely actual or active. God or Pure 
Form is most perfect because, being free from all potency or mat- 
ter, He is most completely actual or active. 

So far then we can say that for Aristotle the value or degree 
of perfection of anything is to be explained internally or with 
reference to the things themselves. Perfection is, as Spinoza would 
say, an attribute of being and is yet one and the same thing as 
being. Perfection is being considered in relation to the mind which 
estimates its quantity. 

There is, however, as Von Rintilen points out,’’ another part 
of Aristotle’s theory where he conceives of value as external or 
transcendent. This notion is introduced when he comes to con- 
sider the status of final causes. The final cause is conceived as 
something which determines the course of development of a thing ; 
it is the entelechy, that which makes the thing what it is in the 


end. From this point of view, the final cause is prior in nature 


"Der Wertgedanke in der europaischen Geistesentwicklung I 
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to the actual thing. The final cause is that which the thing realizes 
or actualizes. This explains the important role of final causes in 
Aristotle’s epistemology. As a biologist he is always explaining 


the nature and function of things with reference to their end or 


\ purpose. It is this aspect of his thought which Francis Bacon, 


Hobbes, and Spinoza, oppose. 

I have tried to make it clear in the foregoing that the thought 
of both Plato and Aristotle offers us evidence of the same pro- 
blem concerning the relation of value and reality. They both agree 
that perfection and reality are identical or inseparable, although 
they differ as to how reality is to be conceived. Plato urges that 
Reality is to be interpreted mathematically in terms of forms of 
being, and Aristotle maintains that reality is to be interpreted 
biologically, as that which has power of activity. But, in spite of 
their differences, I find that they both leave the ultimate problem 
unsolved. Both imply that value and reality are identical and yet 
maintain that Value must be conceived as prior to being. Plato 
finds it necessary to introduce the Idea of the Good and Aristotle 
thinks the facts require the notion of the entelechy and the theory 
of the Unmoved Mover, or cosmic final cause. 

The above analysis of the value-problem in Plato and Aristotle 
will enable us, I believe, to appreciate the conflict of traditions in 
Spinoza’s thought. Let us consider. As explained, Spinoza con- 
ceived of perfection as prior in nature to being, and hence he tried 
to prove that from the Idea of what God is we can infer that 
He is. Value ultimately may be regarded as the efficient cause of 
being, that which makes being practically possible. But then again, 
as with Plato and Aristotle, there is also another aspect to Spi- 
noza’s thought, namely, that reality and perfection are one and the 
same thing.’*® On this basis it would appear that the ontological 
proof of God is impossible. Perfection is not prior to reality and 
reality is not prior to perfection; they are one and the same thing 
judged from different points of view in relation to the human 
mind. Reality is perfection insofar as the mind conceives substance 
as constituted by infinite attributes each of which expresses its 
reality in a different way. 


Here, as I interpret the history of philosophy, the argument of 
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St. Anselm comes to the rescue. St. Anselm submitted, as a proof 
for the existence of a most perfect being, the fact that we have 
the idea of such a being. If the most perfect being existed only 
as a possible notion in the mind and not as something actually in- 
dependent of it, then a greater than he would be conceivable, 
namely, one who had the perfection of actual existence.’* What 
Anselm had done was to make existence itself_a_ perfection, and 
in this w ay he confused the category of substance with the cate- 
gory of value. Perfection, the good or value, which originally in 
Plato denoted a distinct Idea with a validity of its own, became a 
term used to designate some character of being. This initial error 
of Anselm was I believe, the source of confusion in the thought 
of Descartes and Spinoza. Spinoza, for example, states a varia- | 
tion of this proof in the Short Treatise when he writes: “What- 
ever we clearly and distinctly know to belong to the nature of a 
thing, we can also truly affirm of that thing. Now we can know 
clearly and distinctly that existence belongs to the nature of God. 
Therefore.” Similarly, as explained, Anselm’s argument is implied 
by Spinoza in his first proof in the Ethics. The definition of 
causa sui®® already involves the Anselmian notion that we can 
attribute existence to a thing just as we do any other attribute, 
so that the attribute of existence is inseparable from the definition 
of the essence. In terms of value, this implies that values can be 
defined internally or entirely with reference to being. Value or 
perfection is not prior to being and the cause of its existence. 
seing is primary and all perfections are attributes thereof. 

It is only fair to point out that the inference I make here is 
the exact opposite of what Anselm himself intended to make. He 
had in mind the Platonic theory that the Ideas as norms of per- 
fection were more real than the objects of sense-perception which 
were only imitations of the Ideas. From this he inferred that the 
greater the degree of perfection of a thing, the greater was its 
degree of reality. Then, thinking about religious problems, he 
conceived the brilliant idea that the Idea of the most perfect being 
involved the greatest reality, so that one could not think of God 


without acknowledging His being. From the Platonic point of 


* Proslogium, ch. iii. (Open Court Edition.) 
* 1 def I 
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view this was a valid procedure. But the chief difficulty with the 
Platonic theory is that Plato does not show what the exact relation 
is between the Ideas and actual things. He denies all power of 
activity to the Ideas (in the Sophist) because action involves 
change and becoming, and the Ideas as forms of being are not 
subject to change. Hence the Ideas do not “save the appearances”, 
as Aristotle points out. /n other words, Plato does not tell us 
what the relation between essence and existence is. He appears 
to assume in the case of the Ideas that they are one and the same, 
Now when Anselm tried to prove the existence of God, he came 
upon this difficulty. The only way out that he could see, was to 
make existence itself a perfection of a most perfect being. But 
this, as explained, was an illogical procedure and implied a meta- 
physics exactly contrary to the one with which he started. He 
began with the Platonic theory that perfection was prior in nature 
to actual existence ; but, in trying to be more Platonic than Plato, 
in regarding existence itself as a perfection, he undermined his 
whole position. This error, I believe, Descartes, Spinoza and 
Leibniz corrected by trying to prove a priori from the idea of 
perfection why there is being rather than non-being. This they 
did by maintaining that Value is prior in nature to being and 
existence and is the cause of the latter. 

One would imagine that it would be superfluous to point out 
that the ontological proof of God is essentially a value-argument 
based upon the doctrine of the inseparability of value and reality. 
Yet we find that the learned Professor H. A. Wolfson in his 
scholarly work on The Philosophy of Spinoza has failed to per- 
ceive this. Instead he informs us that “the ontological proof must 
ultimately rest upon a psychological basis”.*" The proof, he claims, 
may be reduced to the following form: “Everything which is im- 
mediately perceived to exist, exists. God is immediately perceived 
to exist. Therefore God exists’’.2* This interpretation I maintain 
is entirely contrary to the whole great tradition in philosophy. 
Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, St. Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, 
Descartes, Leibniz, all have one great theme in common, namely, 
the inseparability of value or perfection and reality. The onto- 


logical proof is essentially metaphysical, not epistemological. In 
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interpreting the proof in terms of ‘clear and distinct ideas’ Pro- 
fessor Wolfson is giving undue emphasis to Descartes’ epistemo- 
logy and neglecting his metaphysics. In brief, I should say that 
to interpret the ontological proof as an argument based on 
epistemology and psychology is to miss one of the main insights 
of traditional philosophy. 

To return now to our analysis of Spinoza. The reader will 
recall that we became involved in a discussion of Plato and 
Aristotle when we attempted to solve the problem why Spinoza 
began his Ethics with the notion of substance instead of beginning 
with the idea of God. The above considerations should enable us 
to solve the problem now. 

In brief, | should say that the reason why Spinoza began the 
Ethics with the notion of substance was that he agreed with 
Aristotle that substance or reality is that which has power of 
being.** This implies that perfection and reality and power of 
activity are identical, and hence that perfection or value can only 
be defined internally or as an attribute of being. This meant that 
he could only attempt to prove the existence of God by adopting 
Anselm’s method of defining existence as an attribute of essence. 
He did not realize that in making existence a perfection or at- 
tribute of essence, he had denatured the term perfection of its 
primary significance and thereby confused the category of value 
with that of substance. Now in the fourth proof of the Ethics he 
introduces the Cartesian proof and makes perfection prior in 
nature to being and the cause of its existence. Had he held to 
this view consistently he would have begun his Ethics with the 
fourth proof of the seventh proposition, as that proof requires no 
reference to the earlier propositions. 

By way of answering the problems we raised at the beginning 
of this paper, we can say that Spinoza, like Plato and Aristotle, 
maintains that value and reality are inseparable. But when it comes 
to stating precisely wherein their relation consists, I believe he 
involves himself in contradiction. Explicity he wishes to follow 
the Aristotelian doctrine that reality is power of existence and 
action,2* and hence he implicitly defines value internally, as an 


attribute of being, by adopting the Anselmian definition that ex- 
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istence is an attribute of essence in the case of the most perfect 
being. But later we find him thinking with Plato that the value- 
category is separate from all forms of being and is the cause of 
being. It is true that he does not make perfection something which 
transcends being as Plato conceives the Idea of the Good. But 
the fact that he regards value or perfection as logically prior 
implies the notion that the value-character is other than the 
category of being or substance, so that being is understood or 
conceived through value. 

As Professor Urban has pointed out in his /ntelligible World, 
the relation of value to reality constitutes the ultimate meta- 
physical mystery. Plato, Aristotle, and Spinoza, agree that value 
and reality are inseparable. But when it comes to showing the 
precise relation between them, we find that they are all main- 
taining apparently contradictory theses. They begin by identifying 
value or perfection with reality, but sooner or later they feel 
forced to separate the category of value from the category of 
being. Both Plato and Aristotle are forced to separate value from 
being, because they recognize the validity of the final cause as an 
ultimate explanation. And Spinoza, although he explicitly grants 
only_efficient causes, agrees with Plato and Aristotle that being 
in itself is not ultimately intelligible, and introduces perfection as 
the reason or cause of being. Spinoza did not realize, as Plato 
and Aristotle did, that perfection insofar as it is prior to being. 
is incapable of efficient activity, and can act only as a final cause.” 

D. BIpNEY 


Yesniva CoLiece 


* One could go on to demonstrate the conflict of traditions in Spinoza’s 
conception of ethical values, but as this is not my purpose here I shall draw 
this paper to a close. In a treatise which I am preparing for publication 
ntitled “The Conflict of Traditions in the Philosophy of Spinoza” I am 
developing this thesis in detail. 











WILLIAM OF OCKHAM’S NOMINALISM 


\ iLLIAM OF OCKHAM stands out from a background of 

the medieval twilight as a peculiarly neglected figure. While 
he is far from being adequately treated by continental writers, 
he has no place whatever in the world of English literature. He 
is certainly a prophet not accepted in his own country. Uberweg’s 
usually very comprehensive bibliography in his Grundriss’ men- 
tions up to the year 1928 thirteen monographs dealing with Ock- 
ham: 8 in German, 2 in French, 1 in Dutch, 1 in Latin, and none 
in English. This regrettable neglect may be explained by the 
historical circumstances connected with Ockham’s works. Of the 
works attributed to him we know of 20 philosophical and theo- 
logical treatises, 8 of which are in print and 12 in manuscripts. 
He wrote I1 political treatises, 5 of which were printed and 6 
are in manuscripts. This means that only 42 per cent of Ockham’s 
works was ever printed, the rest being still in manuscript. If we 
add that his printed works were never re-edited after the year 
1675, the scarcity of books on him may be explained by the 
difficulty in consulting the original sources. 

The neglect which William of Ockham has suffered is justly 
to be resented if we consider the fact that the Oxford Franciscan 
is generally accepted as a philosopher of first-class importance. 
His significance grows to almost epochal dimensions if we follow 
up the tremendous influence his nominalism or terminism exerted 
on the ages. It may be safely stated that the philosophical develop- 
ment of our modern period, empiricism and subjectivism, anti- 
ntellectualism and pragmatism, and our total positivistic pre- 
occupations, can be traced back to the cell of the restless and 
energetic Franciscan and to his nominalism. He is not only the 
Inceptor omnium Nominalium monarcha, the Invictissimorum 
Nominalium inceptor, the Achademie Nominalium princeps and 
the Nominalium antesignanus,? but a very prominent herald of 
modern philosophy. 

The following is an attempt to delineate Ockham’s essential 


*Friedrich Wbherweg’s Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie (Berlin, 
1928) Il 781 


* Ancient titles of Ockham quoted by Uberweg, Grundriss IT 575. 
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contribution, his nominalistic or terministic theory of knowledge 
to which he owes his chief fame. 

It would be a task comprising practically the total domain of 
cultural developments in the West to point out the causes which so 
devastatingly shook up the realistic philosophy of concept at the 
end of the Middle Ages. The universal or class-concept, discovered 
by Socrates as the rock of knowledge, extended by Plato to cosmic 
bases and developed by Aristotle as the indwelling principle of all 
actuality, was eagerly accepted by both the Augustinian and Thom- 
istic lines of thought as surety to guarantee the solidity of science 
and life. Logic was projected into ontology as a pertinacious pur- 
suit of self-assertion to impose anthropology upon the world. The 
stubborn facts of human defeat were bound to open the eyes sooner 
or later to the futility of such anthropocentrism. Realism, which 
had been dominant throughout the centuries of the Middle Ages, 
received its first serious blows under the onslaughts of Roscelin and 
Abelard. The historical role, however, of undermining its founda- 
tions in a fatal manner, was reserved to William of Ockham. After 
him moderate realism found its exclusive home mostly in the 
recluse of church institutions. 

The road to his task was immediately prepared by what was 
called in Ockham’s time the Logica modernorum, a logic present- 
ing a reborn Phoenix-bird of long forgotten grammatical interests 
once cultivated by the Stoics. This logic as developed at the end 
of the thirteenth century was a grammaticized logic and a logicized 
grammar.’ It dealt with the nexus between grammatical forms 
and thought-forms. The chief representant of this new logic was 
the Summulae logicales of Petrus Hispanus, a book that had a 
dominating influence up to the sixteenth century. In the famous 
seventh chapter of the Summulae, Petrus Hispanus develops the 
proprietates terminorum, a treatise dealing with the grammatico- 
logical properties of words such as: significatio, suppositio, 
ampliatio, appellatio, restrictio, distributio, exponibilia. The chief 
property of a word is considered the signification with the sup- 
position following it. “The signification”, says Petrus Hispanus, 


“is prior to supposition ; they differ in that the signification belongs 


*Carl Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande (Leipzig, 1867) II 
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to a word, while the supposition belongs to a term already com- 
posed from the word and signification”.* The new logic under- 
took to investigate the various modes of signification and initiated 
a new literary form called “de modis significandi” widely cul- 
tivated in the ensuing period. 

There cannot be the least doubt that the widespread cultivation 
of grammaticized logic with its unceasing investigation of the 
significatory modes of the noun, pronoun, verb, adverb, participle, 
conjunction, preposition, and interjection, was the immediate 
occasion for Ockhamist nominalism. Logic, which used to have 
the character of a scientific methodology,® now, by its intimate 
connection with grammar, became a Scientia sermocinalis, that is, 
a science dealing not with aspects of truth and error, but with 
meanings and significations.* Grabmann translates the word gram- 
matica speculativa as Bedeutungslehre, and Heidegger the doc- 
trine of the modi significandi as the doctrine of Bedeutungs- 
formen.*? Logic, which used to teach vere loqui,’ began after its 
alliance with grammar to teach recte loqui. Interest was centered 
now not on the right relationship to the ontological realm in 


order to obtain truth, but on the content of thought immanent in 


words, and on the function of the various forms of thought. Thus 
the modi essendi et subsistendi went more and more into oblivion 
and the modi significandi et intelligendi moved into the center 
of interest. Stress was put on their intentional inexistence rather 
than on their ontological referents. After such forerunners as 


Durandus of St. Pourcgain (1270-75-1334)® and Peter Aureoli 


*Summulae logicales VII 1, 1, 2 (f. 209A) in Prantl, Chap. xvii, 51, 
Anm, 201 

* Lambert of Auxerre, Summa logicae, Cod. Sorbonn. 1797, in Prantl xvii 
26, Anm. 100: “Logica est scientia discernendi verum a falso per argumenta- 
tionem.” 

*Roger Bacon, Opus tertium xxviii 104, in Prantl xvii 122, Anm. 560: 
“Cum logica comprehendo grammaticam, quia communi nomine utraque 
logica dicitur, t.e., sermocinalis scientia, nam logos idem est quod sermo in 
una significatione.” 

"Martin Grabmann, Mittelalterliches Geistesleben 117. 

*William Shireswood, Cod. Sorbonn. 1797, in Prantl xvii 12, Anm. 32: 
“Quasdam autem [anima] facit operationes, per quas deveniat in scientiam, 
et de his est sermocinalis scientia; haec autem tres habet partes: gram- 
maticam, quae docet recte loqui, et rhetoricam, quae docet ornate loqui, et 
logicam, quae docet vere loqui.” 

* Sent. II, dist. 3, q. 7, fol. 107, I Q, in Maréchal, Le potnt de départ de la 
ique, Bruges-Paris, 1923: “The universal does not precede the act 
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(d. 1322),*° it was William of Ockham who came to unfold fully 


the implications of this changed interest and develop on its basis 
his nominalistic theory of knowledge. 

Ockham’s epistemology centers entirely around the notions of 
signification and supposition, as the following will elucidate. The 
task of epistemology is to investigate the problem of the possibility 
of knowledge. What is Ockham’s position concerning this pro- 
blem? How does he build the bridge which is supposed to connect 
the external world with the mind? His first task is to clear the 
ground by rejecting the ‘copy’ or ‘species’ theory. The realists, 
in order to explain how the material world can affect the im- 
material soul, inserted the sensible and the intelligible species 
considered as something immaterial. The species was the vehicle 
whereby the copy or similitude of some extramental reality arises 
in us. Ockham rejects the sensible species as superfluous, and the 
intelligible species as impossible, For if matter cannot affect the 
immaterial soul, how can it produce the immaterial species? Again, 
if matter cannot act at a distance on the soul without the species, 
how can it produce the species at a distance ?™ 

Having eliminated the ‘species’ or intentional copies of things 
from the mind, he had to square accounts with the theory which 
assumed a cognitive ‘adequation’ between the intellect and the 
extramental thing. According to Aristotelian or moderate realism 
the universal concept or intention in which the species crystallizes 
itself by the efficiency of the active intellect has an ontological 
counterpart corresponding to it conceived by Aristotle as imma- 
nent (évuxaeyov) in the particular things. Truth is an adequation 
of the knowing mind with this ontological counterpart. To be 
sure, the ‘universale in re’ is not a subsisting something in the 
thing. The form, as a universal, does not exist except in the mind.” 
Nevertheless, it is in the thing as the formal principle individ- 


ualized in and by the material substratum. Says St. Thomas: 


” In Sent. I, d. 23, a. 2, in Uberweg, Grundriss II 527: “It is manifest that 
the aspect of man and animal in so far as it is distinguished from Socrates 
is a fabrication of the intellect and is nothing but a concept.” 

"In Sent. II, qu. 15, O. I am using the 1495 edition printed in Lyon, now 
the property of the library of the Peabody Institute 

"St. Thomas Aquinas, Contra gent. I, c. 65: “Universalia non sunt res 
subsistentes, sed habent esse solum in singularibus.” Contra gent. I, c. 44: 
“Forma per modum universalem non invenitur, nisi in intellectu.” 
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“For if we consider the nature of gender and species itself, as it 
is in the singular objects (prout est in singularibus) we will find 
it somehow as the formal principle with respect to the singular 
objects.”"* This formal element is the ontological foundation of 
our conceptual knowledge and the chief object of all scientific 
investigation. 

This realistic account of the possibility of knowledge receives 
the most careful consideration from Ockham. His commentary 
to the Sentences of Peter Lombard contains a veritable arsenal 
of proofs against it. “All whom I meet agree’, so he begins, “by 
saying that the entity which is somehow universal is really in the 
individual, although some say that it is distinguished really, others 
that it is distinguished only formally, and some that it is not 
distinguished at all according to the nature of the thing, but only 
according to reason or by the consideration of the intellect. All 
these opinions coincide in that the universals are somehow from 
the side of the thing, so that they are universal really in the singular 
objects themselves.”** He calls this opinion a “false and absurd 
view ’.*® 

From the immense number of arguments which Ockham lines 
up against the realistic universal we can present only a few typical 
ones. 

Against the view of St. Thomas he argues thus: If the universal 
exists as something really distinct from the individual it must be 
numerically one and, therefore, something singular and not uni- 
versal. But how could a singular thing as such exist in many things 
at once ?"® If humanity were a thing different from the singular 
individuals, one and the same thing would be in many individuals, 
which would be condemned in Judas and saved in Christ and, 
hence, there would be something condemned and miserable in 
Christ, which is absurd. In much the same manner, God could not, 
then, annihilate an individual without destroying all the individuals 
of the same genus."’ 

Against the formal distinction of Duns Scotus this is his argu- 
ment: It is impossible to distinguish the common nature from the 


* Summa theol. I, qu. 8s, art. 3. * In Sent. I, dist. 2, qu. 7, F. 
* In Sent. I, dist. 2, qu. 4, D. * In Sent. I, dist. 2, qu. 4, D. 
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* Summa tot. log. Il, 2, f. 25 v. B, in Prantl’s Geschichte der Logik xix 
350, Anm. 794 
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individual difference formally without falling back to a real dis- 
tinction. If “there is in Socrates a human nature which is con- 
tracted to Socrates by an individual differentia, which is not 
distinguished really, but formally, from that nature, we should 
have a thing which was universal and particular at the same time.” 
Therefore “it is impossible to admit that in created things some- 
thing differs formally without being distinguished really. But 
granting this distinction, the view is still untrue. lf nature were 
common in that manner, it follows that there would be just as 
many species and genera as there are individuals.’'* In that case 
consequently, there is no place left for a common nature. The 
objection that the universal is of the essence of Socrates, and 
not the total essence of Socrates, does not have any strength. In 
that case “every individual would be an aggregate of an endless 
number of actual things, namely of those common features which 
are predicated of it’."* This argument is directed specifically 
against the ‘formalitates’ or metaphysical cross-sections of Duns 
Scotus, which were supposed to subsist actually in the particular.” 

\gainst the third view maintained by such men as Aegidius 
Romanus (1247-1316) and Walter Burleigh (d. after 1343), 
which identifies the universal with the particular, and yet never- 
theless finds a ground to distinguish them by a virtual-mental 
distinction, Ockham points out that there is no justification what- 
ever for such distinction. The intellect must not change the thing. 
[f it is individual and particular, it should not be declared uni- 
versal.”' 

The result of Ockham’s attacks against the realistic universal 
is summed up in the following manner: “To conclude, I say that 


there is no such a thing as a universal, intrinsically present in the 


\ things to which it is common.’’? “No universal... 1s a thing exist- 


ing in any way outside of the soul, but everything which can be 
predicated of many things is by its nature in the mind either 
sychologically (‘subjective’) or logically (‘objective’) and nothing 


of that sort is of the essence or quiddity of any substance.”™ 


* In Sent. II, qu. 9, C. C ” In Sent. I, dist. 2, qu. 4, D 
*In Sent. I, dist. 2, qu. 6: “Ista opinio est, ut credo, opinio subt 
toris, qui alios in subtilitate iudicii excellebat.” 
In Sent. 1, dist. 2, qu. 7, L *In Sent. I, dist. 2, qu. 4, D 
* In Sent. I, dist. 2, qu. 8, Q 
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After having discarded the realistic universal Ockham continues 
to work out in his own way the explanation of how knowledge is 
possible. It is precisely at this point that the Parva Logicalia, the 
seventh chapter of Petrus Hispanus’ Logic, came to his help. By 
utilizing the new notions of speculative grammar he built his 
theory of knowledge and arrived at his nominalism. For the dis- 
carded theory of copy and adequation he substituted a new one: 
that of the sign and signification. Between the two theories there 
isa world of difference. In Ockham’s view all our conceptions are 
mental signs which signify the external things. “A sign is any- 
thing that, as apprehended, presents something else to cognition.” 
“The intention wherewith I understand men is a natural sign 
signifying man, just as natural as a sigh is the sign of infirmity 
or pain. It is a sign which can stand for men in mental proposi- 
tions.”*° Signs insofar as they stand in a proposition are called 
terms, termini. “A term is nothing else but the subject or predicate 
of a proposition as signifying something.”** “The term is three- 
fold: written, spoken and conceived. The words are signs sub- 
ordinated to the concepts or intentions of the soul. First the con- 
cept signifies something naturally and then, second, the word 
signifies that same thing. The concept or passion of the soul 
signifies whatever it signifies naturally; the spoken or written 
term, on the other hand, does not signify anything except by 
voluntary agreement. The spoken or written term can change its 
signification at discretion; the concept-term, on the other hand, 
never changes its signification at anyone’s pleasure.’ The im- 
portant word in these preliminary remarks of Ockham is the 
word ‘natural’. It gives us the clue to everything he has to say 
concerning the conditions and validity of knowledge. The bridge 
that he intends to build from the mind to the world will be con- 
structed out of the steel of natural significance. 

Our analysis of Ockham’s gigantic efforts to build a bridge 
will fall into two parts, treating of the hither and thither sides 
of the structure devised to span the chasm between the mind and 
the world. Let us concentrate, first, on our side of the mind-world 
relationship and investigate the nature of mental signs in their 

* Summa totius logicae, I, 1, cap. 1. 


* Ibid. I, 15, f. 6, v. B * ied. C. 2 €. 2 v. A. 
“ Expos. aurea, Perierm. Prooem., in Prantl, loc. cit 
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psychological aspect. What is a mental sign considered in itself, 


in its entity as a mental fact? Ockham calls it an “intention of 


the soul”, a word derived originally from Avicenna. “An entity 


in the sou] meant to signify something is called the intention of the 
soul, This subsisting something in the soul which is a sign of the 
thing and out of which mental propositions are composed, 1s some- 
times called the intention of the soul, sometimes the concept of 
the soul, sometimes the passion of the soul, sometimes a likeness 
of the thing.’’?’ 


h 


Now, “what is that in the soul’, we hear t! 


he author asking 
himself, “which is such a sign?” Ockham takes three views into 
account. According to the one, the mental entity that functions 
as a sign is a mere fictitious likeness, gquoddam fictum, of the 
object without any psychological actuality of its own. It is a 
merely thought-out something, a purely logical fiction which is 
supposed to represent the external objects. Ockham eliminates 
this view on the same grounds on which he had cancelled the 
realistic species. Both the psychological entity of the species and 
the logical entity of the fictum impede cognition and are super- 
fluous. According to another opinion, the mental intention which 
signifies is some quality of the soul, distinct really from the act 
of intellect because resulting from it, which as a resemblance of 
the external thing represents that thing. Even this view is against 
his famous law of parsimony, according to which nunquam 
ponenda est pluralitas sine necessitate,** or, expressed in another 
way, frustra fit per plura quod potest fieri per pauciora.” There- 
fore he adopts the simplest view, which we also find in Duran- 
dus, according to which “the passion of the soul is the act of 
intellect itself. This seems to me to be the most probable of all 
opinions” ,°° “for all that can be saved by adopting something dis- 
tinct from the act of intellect, can be saved without such dis- 
tinction.””* 


This knowledge that the intention of the soul in its psycho 
logical entity is an act of intellect is to be extended now to the 
> - 


extremely important subclasses of the first and second intention. 
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“The first intention is to be understood as a mental name meant 
to stand for its signified object. The second intention, on the other 
hand, is that which is a sign of such first intentions, e.g., genus, 
species, and such others.”’*? “The act by which the intellect under- 
stands an object outside the soul is called direct, and the act by 
which this direct act is understood is called reflex.’** The first 
intention, then, is any mental act which directly and immediately 
signifies one individual object, like Socrates, or a class of in- 
dividual objects, like man, animal. The second intention, on the 
other hand, is a mental act signifying a first intention, expressing 
for instance some characters of it, such as genus, species, in- 
dividuum, and so on. The first intention is called by Ockham a 
thing, that is, something psychologically subsisting in the soul, 
while the second intention is not a psychological but a logical 
fact which is applicable to the things and is predicable of them 
The distinction between these two kinds of intentions is very 
clearly expressed in these words. 


The logician principally has to consider the distinction between the 


names of first and second intention. And precisely herein lies the 
difference between the names of first and second intention, that the 
names of the first intention are those which when they substitute 
leaving out of question their 


directly, stand precisely for things, 


predicability of things. The names of the second intention, on the other 
hand, stand for various modes which are predicable of things.™ 


In connection with the division of intentions we should become 
acquainted with Ockham’s division of names or signifying words. 
Names which directly signify our intentions, be they of the first 
or second type, are called names of first imposition. Names which 
signify such names of first imposition are called names of second 
imposition, such as name, verb, substantive, adjective, adverb, 


etc. 
The notion of second intention, being identical with that of the 


leads us to the most important part of Ockham’s 


universal, 
epistemology. The universal in his opinion is an intention of the 
soul, which as a mental fact is something singular in the mind. 
“Every universal is one singular thing and is universal only by 
“Summa tot. log. I, 12, f. 6, r. B 

* Ouodlib. I], qu. 12, in Prantl, loc. cit 
“In Sent. I, dist. 23, qu. 1 D. and J 

In Sent. I, dist. 22, qu. 1, C. 
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signification of many things. The universal is one and a single 
intention of the soul meant to be predicated of many things; in- 


the 


sofar, however, as it is a single form subsisting really in 
intellect, it is called singular.’** How now does the universal 
character enter into a singular intention’ It enters by way of 
abstracting from various individual objects one and the same 
element, on the basis of which all of them can be held together in 
one representative act. This process is entirely natural and spon- 
taneous without any planned activity of the intellect and will, 


} 


and is to be understood in terms of a cause-and-effect relationship. 


‘The universals and second intentions are caused naturally with- 


out any activity of the intellect and will by the knowledge of 


simple terms. They come about in this manner: first, I apprehend 
in particular some singular objects intuitively or abstractly.”* 


‘This is caused by the object or by a predisposition from a former 


act. This act consummated, presently, if there is no obstacle, 
another act follows, distinct from the first and terminating in 
something of the same kind of a logical being which was seen 
before in the psychological being. This second act produces the 
universals and second intentions.”** 

The origin of the universal, then, is traced to external objects 
and to their effects in the soul which are the intuitions. “No in- 
tellectual act”, we learn, “is without a phantasm for the reason 
that all intellectual cognition necessarily presupposes in our 
present status sensitive imagination both of the exterior and in- 
terior sense.’”** Now in Ockham’s doctrine every intention of the 
soul, whether first or second, intuited or abstracted, is significa- 
tory. Hochstetter, analysing this significatory character of intut- 
tions, calls our attention to its remarkable resemblance to Helm- 
holtz’s theory of Sinnliche Zeichen, according to which “the same 


object exerting its influence under the same circumstances brings 


bhinn 


* Summa tot. log. I, 1,¢.14 

* “Abstract knowledge can be taken in two ways” for Ockham. “One 
way refers to some thing abstracted from many singular objects. In this 
sense abstract knowledge is nothing else than the knowledge of some unt- 
versal which is abstracted from any things. In the other sense, abstract 
knowledge is taken as what it abstracts from the existence and non-existenc 
and from other conditions which happen « ng or are 
predicated of it” (Jn Sent. Prol. qu. 1, Z) 

* In Sent. 11, qu. 25, P 

” In Sent. Prol. qu. 1, we es 
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forth the same sign and different impressions correspond always 


to different signs”.*° This preliminary intuition is the intermediary 
between the external object and the intellect, which leaves a cer- 
tain trace in us exactly as in the modern doctrine of the substitute 
stimulus. “Something not previously there is deposited behind 
in the imaginative faculty, mediated by the intuitive cognition of 
particular sensation’”’,** “some kind of a predisposition bent to 
imagine the previously sensed object.’’*? This substitute stimulus 
may revive the original intuition and act in its stead as a cause 
with reference to the intellect. Repeated causal actions of the 
external object or of the substitute stimuli create in us in Ock- 
ham’s expression a certain habit,** with an inclination to revisua- 
lize the previously sensed object. This process is described with 
great analytic power in the following words. 


I am certain that 


stone and in virtue of the primary vision. I am certain that I under- 


I understand a stone in virtue of the sight of the 


stand by experience because I see the image of the stone. The certainty 
of understanding the stone, however, comes by reasoning from effect 


¢ 


» cause. I know fire by smoke when I see smoke alone, because | 
have on other occasions seen smoke caused by the presence of fire. 
In the same manner, I know the stone because on other occasions I 


have perceived intellectually the production of such an image in me.“ 

The process of abstraction in these words is described entirely 
in terms of similar experiences caused by objects, through intu- 
resulting in a new or second intention: the uni- 


S 


tions or habit 


versal. The distinctive mark of every universal is to be a sign 


S 


for all the individuals involved in the abstraction. “The intention 
of the soul is universal, because it is a sign which can be predicated 
of many.”*® The process of abstraction, then, ends in an inten- 
tional sign, which reciprocally refers back to the inferiora in a 
significatory manner and is predicable of them. 

In the notion of predicability we have reached the very essence 
of the universal. Ockham is very emphatic in pointing out that, 
although the universal is embedded in a psychological act, yet 
“Hermann v Helmholtz, Die Tatsachen in der Wahrnehmung 222, in 
Erich Hochstetter, Studien sur Metaphysik und Erkenntnislehre Wilhelms 
von Ockham (Berlin, 1927) 118. 

“In Sent. Il, qu. 15, C “In Sent. II, qu. 17, S 


3 o _— 
“In Sent. Il, qu. 15, C and qu. 17, S: “Habitus quidam inclinans ad 


phantasiandum objectum prius sensatum.” 


“4 rr sc 
Ouodlibet. I, qu. 14 “ Summa tot. log. I, 1, c. 14 
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according to its inmost essence it is not a psychological, but a 


logical entity. He refuses to call it an idea,** because ideas and 
images are psychological entities. To quote the Venerabilis In- 


ceptor: 


The universal is not some real thing having a psychological being 
(esse subjecttvum) in the soul or outside of the soul. It has only a 
logical being (esse objectivum) in the soul and is a sort of fiction 
having the same sort of entity in the logical realm as the external 
thing has in the psychological realm. Figments have no psychological 
being in the soul, for they would then be really things and, thus, a 
chimera and centaur and other such things were all real things. There 
are, then, certain entities which have only logical being. In the same way, 
propositions, syllogisms, and such other things as logic treats, have no 
} 


psychological being, but only a logical being: and so their being ts their 


being understood.” 

To be sure, when Ockham calls the universals fictions, he is 
far from subscribing to the theory of fictum or idolum which he 
refuted before. That theory was an explanation of the psycho- 
logical existence which the first and second intentions have in 
the soul, while this conception adds the logical character to second 
intentions or the universals, the psychological status of which he 
described as acts of intellect. 

The foregoing analysis of the abstraction was intended to point 
out the genesis of the universal in Ockham’s epistemology, and 
to bring to consciousness the revolutionary shift which was per- 
formed by his transplanting the universal from the realm of onto- 
logy to that of psychology and logic. When he put down the 


+ 
the 


— 


following simple sentence, “the second act (following that of 
intuition) produces the universals and the second intentions and 
does not presuppose them” ,*® he was writing a new chapter in 
the annals of history. Again, when he unhesitatingly announced 
that if both our intuitions and abstractions, sensations and con- 
cepts, are mental signs, “we know only propositions, and any 
science, real or rational, deals exclusively with propositions as 
such” ,*® he initiated a new period in the history of philosophy. 

So far we have been dealing with our side of the mind-world 
relationship in itself and in its psychological aspects. The second 
part of this essay will concentrate on the other side of this rela- 


“In Sent. I, dist. 35, qu. 5, G. “In Sent. I, dist. 2, qu. 8, F 
“In Sent. Il, qu. 25, O “In Sent. I, dist. 2, qu. 4, M 
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3. 
tionship, that is, it will deal with the possibilities of connecting 
the world with the mind. In other words, it remains to be seen 
how the validity of knowledge can be established on the basis of 
Ockham’s nominalistic epistemology. 

Ockham accepts as a basic fact, to begin with, that the sub- 
stratum of all knowledge is furnished to us from an extramental 
world by means of natural causation. Our sensations and intuitions 
are effects produced in our sensitive faculty by singular objects 
in the external world which act as causes. We are, to use his word, 
“moved” by externally originated sensory influences, whereby we 
begin to know the objects of the world.®® Science, however, does 
not deal with concrete data exclusively. In Ockham’s words: 
“Since all our knowledge derives from the senses, every science 
too originates from individual objects, although no doctrine should 
treat of singular things. Properly speaking, there is no science of 
individuals but of universals standing for individuals.’ It is the 
realm of universals, then, which has to be examined carefully as 
to whether it is a public receiving-station recording actual mes- 
sages coming from the extramental world, or a mere private 
laboratory manipulating with mere subjective elements in 
isolation. 

Having eliminated the universal from the ontological world, 
Ockham had to face the task of saving the valid and objective 
character of conceptual knowledge. He has cut the ropes which 
vere connecting the boat of the mind to solid grounds. Now he 
has to prove that the signals which he installed were safe enough 
means of maintaining contact with the shore. He was quite con- 
fident that he could find his orientation with mental signs and 
their signification just as well as the realists did with their own 
theory of copy and adequation. 

The dangerous character of his doctrine of universals lies in 
the fact that he explicitly compares them with mental fictions 
(fictum, figmentum). The universal as such has no psychological 
being in his theory. It is supported by the vehicle of an act of 
intellect, yet, as such, as an universal, “it is only a logical entity in 
the soul and is a sort of fiction having the same sort of existence 


in the logical realm as the external thing has in the psychological 


“In Sent. I, dist. 2, qu. 7, F. " Expos. aur. Praedicab. De specie. 
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realm , . . so that their being is their being understood”’.®? Such a 
purely logical product has an unmistakable similarity with mere 
mental inventions. 

Nothing would be more regrettable for Ockham than to see 
his theory sinking in the morass of subjectivity. The following 
passage shows his concern very clearly: ““The universal is not 
such a fiction as has nothing similar corresponding to it in the 
extramental world. It is not a figment like a chimera or something 
of that sort. That thing can be called a universal which 1s a like- 
ness (exemplar) related without any difference to all external 
single things and which because of that similitude in the logical 
being can stand for the external things.” 

The two apparently realistic expressions which occur here, 
exemplar and similitudo, may be taken for the fact that Ockham 
was willing to adopt the very words of his adversaries rather than 
give up the objective validity of his universals. On closer in- 
vestigation, however, it is evident that his meaning is very different 
from that of the realistic similitude between the SPe les sensibilis 
or intelligibilis and the external object. According to his opinion, 


knowled based on the similarity of the object and its repre- 


be represented 


ge 
sentation is impossible. To quote him: “Nothing can 
unless the thing to be represented is known previously.”™ 
Knowledge based on similarity would postulate a priori elements 


in the mind. The following brings this out very clearly. 


When th kr vledge ra similar p d ( the k1 Vit lore ( 
t \ ch it bears a resembl ince, to know the fact of similarity n 
i sufficient cause for the intellect, but 1t is necessary t have a habitual 
knowledge of that to which it bears a resemblan Therefore, 1t 
somebody saw the statue of Hercules, without known anything about 
Hercules. he would not by that think rather of Hercules than 
Achilles. unless he knew Hercules first and there remained in him the 
habitual knowledge of Hercules 
me s os : ae s a 4 
ihis realization of the impossibility of an a@ priori Knowledg 


brings him to the conclusion that knowledge based on similarity 


y 
between object and representation is altogether impossible 


What is, then, that similitude in the logical realm, on the basis 

In Sent. I, dist. 2, qu. 8, F "In Sent. I, dist. 2, qu. 8, F. and E 
“In Sent. IL. qu. 15, T: “Nihil potest per aliud representari nisi repre- 
entatum fuerit prius notum.” 


>In Sent. Prol qu. 9, € 
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of which the universal can stand for external things and can be 
predicated of them? It cannot be the external similitude of the 
accidents of things as we find it in the doctrine of Abelard and 
the moderate realists in general. We do not know anything directly 
about those accidents. The representations we have from them do 
not show their characters adequately. Ockham even goes so far as 
to say that “the thing is not more present to the mind by the act 
of intellect than Caesar is present to somebody by a picture”.*® 
True to his Augustinian preoccupations he states that the purely 
intelligible facts such as acts of intellect, acts of will, pleasure, 
sorrow, and the like, which one can experience as internal, are 
known to us with greater certainty than the things which fall 
under the senses. “Anybody could doubt the sensuous experi- 
ences”, he quotes St. Augustine, “but not such experiences as 
these: I know I am living; I know I want to be happy; and I 
know that I do not want to err.’** 

In what, then, lies this important notion of similarity? After 
what we know about his views on the superiority of inner experi- 
ences, we shall find it quite consistent when he says that it lies 
in the similarity of experience. Repeated impressions of stones, 
for instance, produce in us a reiteration of the original experience 
when we touched stone for the first time. Because of the similarity 
of these impressions and on the basis of such repeated and re- 
sembling experiences the intellect molds them into an exemplar, 
a logical fictum, into a meaning, quite in the sense of the Bedeu- 
tungen of Husserl ;°* and this logical focus of accumulated similar 
experiences is the universal which functions for all stones,*® 
signifies them, and stands or supposits for them in logical proposi- 
tions. The similarity, then, upon which he founds his universal 
concept is a functional similarity of resembling cognitive processes 
or experic nces, 

The road to this notion of the universal was prepared for Ock- 


ham in Aristotle’s account of how universals originate. “Out of 


“In Sent. I, dist. 27, qu. 3, X: “Res non plus capit esse per hoc quod 


“/s 


ntelligitur quam Cesar per hoc quod pingitur, nec plus est presens in- 
tellectui per intellectionem proprie loquendo et de virtute sermonis quam 
( r est presens alicui per picturam.” 

In Sent. Prol. qu. 1, K. K * Uberweg, Grundriss II, 577. 


* Ouodlib. 1, qu. 14. 
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sense-perception”, says the Philosopher, “comes to be what we 
call memory, and out of frequently repeated memories of the same 
thing develops experince; for a number of memories constitute 
a single experience. From experience again originate the skill 
of the craftsman and the knowledge of the man of science.”*® 
Ockham literally includes these words of the Posterior Analytics 
in his Expositio aurea by saying: “Every science starts from in- 
dividuals, From sensation, which gives only singular things, arises 
memory, from memory experimentation, and through experi- 
mentation we get a universal which is the basis of art and 
science.’”*' These quotations give new clues to the often repeated 
statement that Aristotelian empiricism is an introduction to 
nominalism. 

How now does the logical meaning of accumulated experiences 
connect with the external world? This is explained by the follow- 
ing words of Ockham: “I understand by experience because I see 
the image of the stone. The certainty of understanding the stone, 
however, comes by reasoning from effect to cause.”** The repeated 
similar experiences, recorded in the logical realm, come as effects 
from the world by way of natural causation. Consequently, the 
universals which are in the focal point of these effects are veritable 
Morse signs conveyed by the electric current of natural causation. 
Ockham’s logical realm operates very much like an electromag- 
netic telegraph-apparatus, where the signals caused by the electric 
circuit connect us with the encircling world. There is probably no 
other conception to which Ockham would cling more tenaciously 
than that of natural signification. “It is sufficient”, he says, “that 
the intention be something in the soul, a sign naturally significatory 
of something for which it can stand.”** Few expressions occur 
more often in his writings than that of a natural signification. 

At this point it will be appropriate to outline the important dis- 
tinction between the natural and the conventional universal, which 
is a decisive factor in solving the problem of Ockham’s much dis- 
cussed nominalism. In his own words: 


The universal is twofold: natural and conventional. The fiyst is a 


natural sign predicable of many things, as smoke naturally signifies 
” Analytica Posteriora II 19, 10023 R 
* Expositio aurea. Praedicab. De Specie. in Prantl, op. cit. III 332, Anm. 
-<co 
v< 3 ° 
@ Quodlib. I, qu. 14 * Summa tot. log. I, 12, f. 6, r. B. 
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fire and a groan the pain of the sick man and laughter a certain 


interior joy. The conventional universal is one by voluntary institution. 
Such is the spoken word which is an actual quality, numerically one, 


and universal because of its being a voluntarily instituted sign for the 
signification of many things.” 


Lothar Kugler, in his chapter “Jst Ockham Nominalist?’,® dis- 
cusses the complications of the problem whether Ockham is a 
conceptualist or a nominalist and speaks of a conceptualistic- 
nominalism and of a nominalistic-conceptualism with great pre- 
cision. My own position in this controvery is the following. By 
the very elusive name of nominalism I understand the view that 
regards concepts or terms as mere subjective representations for 
externally existing individual things. The words nominalism or 
terminism may be used interchangeably with the understanding 
that terminism emphasizes more the logico-propositional character 
of concepts. Concepts or terms are formulated in linguistic sym- 
bols ; the natural universal is clothed in the conventional universal. 
The more the vocalistic, grammatical element is emphasized, and 
the more universals are considered as common designations and 
collective names, the stricter, the more verbalistic, is the nom- 
inalistic view. On the other hand, an emphasis put on the concept 
or intention of the s@ul considered as a universal mother-tongue, 
results in what we call conceptualism, which is a mitigated form 
of nominalism. 

What is Ockham’s position in terms of these formulations? He 
sometimes implies the possibility of conceptual thinking without 
words, sometimes seems to hold the view that concepts and words 
are inseparable. He distinguishes spoken, written, and conceived 
propositions and says that “as we know the spoken proposition, 
we know just as truly the mental proposition which has no lan- 
guage”.** There is no doubt about the fact that the universal for 
him is basically a meaning, that is, a concept signifying naturally 
the members belonging under it. Nevertheless he sometimes ex- 
tends the name ‘universal’ to the words designating these concepts. 


The reason that he gives is that whatever is signified by the con- 
cept is signified concomitantly by the word as well and vice versa. 


_ 


“In Sent. II, qu. 25, P. 

“Lothar Kugler, Der Begriff der Erkenntnis bei Wilhelm von Ockham 
(Breslau, 1913) 28-43. 

“In Sent. 1, dist. 2, qu. 4, M. 
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Yet he is anxious to add always that the word signifies by in- 
o db d 


~ 


stitution,®* while the concept signifies by nature. Words are con- 
trivances; concepts are natural products.*® The close of his dis- 
cussions is always in favor of the natural or conceptual universal: 
“Of a universal that is such by discretion, I do not speak, but | 
do speak of that one which has whatever is universal in it by its 
very nature.”’’° 

To sum up, Ockham stresses the grammatical and verbal element 
enough to be called a genuine nominalist. At the same time, the 
center of gravity of his theory of universals lies decidedly in the 
concept, which classifies him as a conceptualist. To combine both 
views we may call him a nominalist of the vocalistic-conceptuailist 
type. 

The nominalism of Ockham, however, will not be set in its 
proper light until we see it as a terministic nominalism. John 
Gerson (1363-1429), characterizing the scholastic polemics of his 
time, names the two opposing parties “formalistae’”’ and “ter- 
1 


ministae’’.*? By designating the followers of Ockham as terminists 


ha 


he gives us a good hint, for it is in the direction of terminism that 
we may find the most fruitful approach to the distinctive character 
of Ockham’s epistemology. 

Prantl was undoubtedly hitting the nail on the head when he 
summed up his laborious investigations concerning the “Partei- 
stellung” of Ockham in this sentence: “Die principielle Unter- 
ordnung der Universalienfrage unter den byzantinischen™ 
Begriff terminus ist die besondere Eigenttimlichkeit der Ansicht 
Occam’s.”** We are familiar with the notion of terminus as being 
identical with any significatory intention, yet considered in a 
proposition as subject or predicate. Why has this notion such 


central significance in Ockham’s epistemology? The reason will 


* Summa tot. log. I, 14, f. 6, v. B: “As the word is called common, tl 
same also may be called universal, adding that this is not by the nature 
of the thine but only by the agreement of users.” 

“In Ouodlib. 1V. qu. 19 we read: “Et ista intentio secunda significat ita 
naturaliter intentiones primas et potest pro eis supponere in propositione 


: 
sicut intentio prima significat naturaliter res extra et potest pro eis sup- 


, 
ponere : “These words prove clearly how wrong Windelband is when in his 4 
History of Philosophy (New York, The MacMillan Co. 1923, 343) he calls 
the “second intentions” arbitrary 


, 


*Summa tot. log. |, 22, f. 9, v. A 

"Prantl, loc. cit. [V 146, Anm. 607, 613 

* Prantl’s famous theory of the “Byzantine logic’, of course, has been 
completely abandoned since the refutations of R. Stapper, Ch. Thurot, and 


Valentine Rose * Prantl, loc. cit. III 344 
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be quickly found if we remember that the essence of the universal 
lies in the notion of predicability, that is, in the logical property 
of belonging to its inferiora by predication, by dici de multis. 
Precisely because a universal signifies many individuals and can 
be predicated of them, we call it a universal. Direct signification, 
as when a first intention refers to a class, does not give a universal. 
We need the re flecting act of predication to obtain the second 
intention or the universal. Predication, however, cannot occur 
except in a logical proposition. Consequently, the signifying in- 
tentions, in order to become universals, have to function as terms, 
that is, as parts of a proposition. An intention of the soul, while 
it stands outside of a proposition, signifies. When the same inten- 
tion stands in a proposition, it becomes a term, and it supposits. 
Jecause of the fact that the essence of the universal lies in its 
predicability, the intention has to function as a terminus in a 
proposition in order to become a universal, For that reason, second 
intentions are never really mere intentions but always terms as 
well.** Any intention, in order to become a universal, has to be 
shifted from the psychological realm, from the realm of mere 
signification, into the logical or propositional realm, into the realm 
of supposition. This is the meaning of Prantl’s statement sub- 
suming Ockham’s total doctrine of universals under the heading 
of the terminus. 

These discussions bring us back to our preliminary statement 
that the whole epistemology and logic of Ockham centers around 
the two conceptions borrowed from speculative grammar: signifi- 
cation and supposition. The former is more an epistemological, 
the latter a strictly logical conception. Let us clarify Ockham’s 
meaning concerning the latter. 

He defines supposition in the following manner: “By supposition 
we mean the acceptance of terms for something else so that in a 
proposition we employ the term for that something.’’® Expressed 
ina more modern way: in Uberweg’s Grundriss : “Die Supposition 
ist die Representation dessen, was im Umfange eines Begriffes 


liegt, durch das diesen Begriff bezeichnende Wort.’’* From the 


“In Sent. I, dist. 23, qu. 1, D 
‘Summa tot. log. 1, 63, f. 20, v. B: “Dicitur autem suppositio, 1.e., pro 
alls positio, ita quod, quando terminus in propositione stat pro aliquo, 


utimur illo termino pro illo.” 


*Friedrich Uberws g, Grundriss II 578 
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definition of Ockham it is clear that “the supposition is a property 
of the term yet never except in a proposition”."* Supponere is used 
by Ockham and in general by the scholastics in an intransitive 
sense, meaning to supposit, to substitute, to stand for, to represent 
vicariously. The supposition is threefold: personal, simple, and 
material. In a personal supposition we accept the terms of a pro- 
position because they are signs of some really existing object.” 
For instance, in the proposition ‘man is a rational animal’, the 
term ‘man’ stands for its signified objects, the individual men, and 
we accept and employ its supposition. In a material supposition 
there is no signification but we accept the term for a word ora 
written symbol. For instance, in the proposition, ‘man is a name’, 
the term man supposits, stands for the word, and we accept and 
employ its substitution.*® The third type or simple supposition is 
historically of great significance because of its relation to the clash 
of realistic and nominalistic points of view. Petrus Hispanus the 
realist differentiates the personal and simple supposition in the 
following manner: “The personal supposition is the acceptance of 
a general term for its inferiora. The simple supposition is the 
acceptance of a term for the universal thing signified by the term 
itself.”*° Now Ockham could not use this definition because he 
eliminated the res universalis from the ontological realm. The sim- 
ple supposition had to be re-interpreted according to his epistemo- 
logical criticism. The new, nominalistic definition was formulated 
this way: “The simple supposition is that in which the term stands 
for the intention of the soul but not in a significative way.’ The 
universal word, then, stands for nothing ontological, but for psy- 
chological intentions. Signification, of course, is excluded in a 
simple supposition, for nothing can be a sign for itself. Ockham 
uses the following instance for a simple supposition: ‘Man is a 
species’ ; in this proposition the term ‘man’ stands for its own con- 


cept and we accept and employ this substitution for the concept. 


Summa tot. log. I, 63, f. 20, v. B 
* Summa tot. log. C. 64, f. 21, r. A: “The personal supposition generally 
means that a term stands for its signi fied object, whether it be a thing 
outside of the soul or a word or an intention of the soul or something 
written or any other imaginable thing. Whenever the subject or predicate 
of a proposition stands for its signified object, we have a case of personal 
suppos 
Su j log. C. 64, f. 21, r. A: “The material supposition is that in 
h the term does not function in a significative way, but stands either 
r the word or for a written sign.” 
Su ila yicales, VII. in Prantl, loc. cit. II] 51, Anm. 203-04. 


Summa tot. log. ¢ O64, f Za, f. A. 
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This new definition of Ockham, although not exactly a “facteur 
dissolvant de la synthése scolastique”, as Michalski puts it,*? may 
surely be called a symbol of the antagonism which was carried on 
between the via antigua, the reales, and the via moderna, the 
nominales, during the ensuing two hundred years. 

A comparison of Ockham’s notion of signification with his no- 
tion of supposition makes it clear that the former has a wider 
extent than the latter. Only the personal supposition is based on 
signification, while simple and material suppositions are without 
any signification at all. The material supposition is restricted to 
grammar. The simple supposition is used in rational science or 
logic only. It is the personal supposition, based on signification, 
and standing for external individual objects, that interests us most 
in our investigation of how Ockham establishes the validity of 
knowledge. 

Because the object of knowledge is to be found in universal 
propositions based on individuals, and the essence of any universal 
was discovered in its predicability or capability to supposit for 
others, it is evident that Ockham’s only way of building a bridge 
to the extramental world was to use the important property of his 
terms: supposition. It is because both the first and second inten- 
tions can supposit for individual objects that we can claim validity 
for our knowledge. The fact that the immediate subject-matter of 
any science is a proposition does not disturb the Venerabilis In- 
ceptor. He knows that “although we speak of the thing, yet we 
speak of it by the intermediacy of propositions and terms”.** He is 
well aware that in rational science these terms stand and supposit 
for each other only. Yet he is firmly convinced that in real science 
propositions and terms stand and supposit for things.** This pro- 
perty of our terms is a sufficient guarantee for Ockham that our 
knowledge is not a mere subjective construction but can be vali- 
dated in the objective world also. “It is irrelevant”, he says, “for 
real science, whether the terms of the known proposition are 
things outside of the soul or only in the soul, taking it for granted 
all along that they substitute and stand for the things themselves.’’®® 
To express his idea in a different way, we may say that it is 
irrelevant for the spectroscopist whether the Frauenhofer lines are 


"K. Michalski, Les courants philosophiques 4 Oxford et 4 Paris pendant 
le XIV éeme Stecieé O7 

"In Sent. I, dist. 2, qu. 11, P 

“In Sent. I, dist. 2, qu. 4, C. N. * In Sent. I, dist. 2, qu. 4, N. 
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actually in the sun or are in the spectrum where we analyse them, 
taking it for granted all along that the spectral lines stand for 
solar and sidereal chemical elements. Frauenhofer’s tomb bears 
the inscription, Approximavit sidera; and we may apply the same 
word to Ockham, who did his best under the circumstances, and 
at least approximated to reality by using his theory of supposition, 

How Ockham uses supposition to establish the validity of 
knowledge can be best seen in his theory of truth. For a singular 
proposition to be true materially, it is not necessary that the predi- 
cate should actually, a parte rei, inhere in the subject, but it is 
enough if subject and predicate supposit, stand for, the same 
thing.*® The case is the same with general propositions, In order 
to be true, the subject and predicate ofa gent ral proposition do 
not have to be one and the same actually in the order of things 
It is enough if the predicate supposits, that 1s, stands for, all that 
the subject stands for.** 

To sum up, we have been investigating Ockham’s theory of 
knowledge and its inseparable logical implications in two respects 


We have been concentrating first on the mind-world relationship 
in its psychological aspects dealing with intentional signs. Our 
1 the world are related 


in 1ts 


result was that psychologically the mind 


an 
to each other by the causal nexus of natural signification. In the 
second section, we have discussed the logical aspects of the mind- 
world relationship and have found that in Ockham’s theory the 
validity of knowledge can be established logically by means of 
supposition 

These two properties of the terms, signification and supposition, 
indicate the remarkable bifurcation which we notice in Ockham’s 
nominalistic philosophy. On one side, we are confronted with the 


most outspoken empiricism, on the other, with a logical formali 


will 
The first trend develops from the idea of signification. Reality 
is pluralistic and individual. Its causal influences result in mental 
signs, that is, in concrete first intentions which signify their sources 
of origin.** The universal in its psychological being is an act of 
intellect which naturally signifies the particular objects belonging 
to it. There is no other universal or common nature in things. 
Essence and existence coincide.*® There is no need for any prin- 
* Summa tot. log. I, 2, c. 2 * Summa tot. log. 1, 2, ¢. 4 
* Ouodlib. IV, qu. 19 : 
” Ouodlib. II, qu. 7: “Existence and essence signify simply one and the 
same thing.” 
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ciple of individuation, because there is no common essence to be 
individualized.*° Reality in its inmost being is concrete and indi- 
vidual. We formulate and systematize this reality in the real 
sciences, consisting of propositions, the terms of which stand, by 
means of personal supposition, for concrete individuals on the 
basis of natural signification. 

The second trend develops along the idea of supposition. Be- 
cause of the elimination of the ontological universal, terms of 
the second intention such as species, genus, differentia, etc., do not 
signify anything in the external world. Such terms in propositions 
can supposit and stand only for their own intentions, that is, admit 
of only simple supposition. Terms employed in simple supposition 
were thus cut off from the external world and had to develop in 
isolation. Their function was restricted to the working out of rules 
that establish relations between conceptions. The scientia rationalis, 
or logic, with the exclusive use of the suppositio simplex, turned 
into a strictly formalistic scientia sermocinalis, which by an ex- 
clusive cultivation of the rules of formal relations left any other 
problem to the metaphysician.® 

Another important bifurcation was created by Ockham’s 
epistemological dualism between the external world and its re- 
presentation in the mind. With his theory of signs, he inserted a 
medium between the knowing mind and the knowable world in 
such a way that what had been for ages a means of knowledge, 
became with him the immediate object of knowledge. The setting 
of the problem of knowledge in this manner became of im- 
measurable importance for the coming centuries. Ockham’s nomi- 
nalistic formulations, so rich in their implications, contained the 
seeds of the entire problem of knowledge which was to dominate 
later centuries of European philosophy. 

STEPHEN CHAK TORNAY 


University or UTan 


"In Sent. I, dist. 2, qu. 6, P: “Quaelibet res singularis seipsa est singu- 
laris . ergo quicquid est singulare per nihil additum: est singulare 
seipso 

"In Sent. I, dist. 23, qu. 1, D: “Whether the second intentions are really 
and psychologically or only logically in the soul, has no reference to the 
problem and is not for the logician to determine. The logician’s principal task 
is to consider the distinction between the names of the first and second 
intentions. What the logician precisely is expected to say is that, in this 
proposition ‘man is a species’, the subject stands for a common something 
and not for something which it signifies. Whether that common something 
is real or not real is not his but the metaphysician’s business.” 














NECESSARY AND CONTINGENT TRUTHS 

HE problem which I propose to discuss in this paper con- 

cerns the logical relation holding between necessary and 
contingent truths. It is usually taken for granted, I believe, that 
“whatever follows necessarily from a necessary truth is itself 
necessary’: 

(p, g):~O~p.p<q.<.~O~g. 
This principle seems so certain as hardly to be open to doubt; 
and no one, in recent times at least, has to my knowledge ex- 
plicitly questioned it. Professor Lewis, however, although he 
nowhere seems to question it explicitly, holds a theory in con- 
nection with his conception of strict implication which, it ap- 
pears to me, contradicts this principle. His view is to the effect 
that every case of strict implication strictly implies a case of 
material implication: 


(Pp, g)i:p<q.<.prq 


or, what is the same thing 

(p, g):~O~( fp 2q).<.prq. 
It is to be supposed, in regard to this dictum, that the strict 
implication holding between p and g constitutes in effect a nec- 
essary connection between them; and it is also to be supposed, 


} 


in the same regard, that the material implication holding be- 


tween p and gq is in effect a contingent, or extrinsic, connection 
between them—so that a value satisfying ~<q would be a 
necessary truth, while a value satisfying >q would, in so far 
as it satisfied p3q merely, be a contingent truth. It would be 
the case, of course, if Professor Lewis’s theory were correct, that 
a value which satisfied 3g and also satishled <q would bea 
necessary truth; but it is clear, at any rate, that a value which 
satisfied 23g and did not also satisfy <q would be a con- 
tingent truth. 

It should be noticed, in this connection, that material im- 
plication is to be taken in the sense defined in Principia Mathe- 
matica, as ~pvg or as ~(p.~gq), and not as it is used there for 
the purpose of accomplishing logical deductions. For it is quite 

1F. P. Ramsey, Foundations of Mathematics 155. 
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commonly agreed now, I think, that Russell and Whitehead 
use, at a logical minimum, strict implication, although they 
nowhere recognize the fact of this usage in their informal ex- 
position. The reason why we must say that they do use, at a 
logical minimum, strict implication in their purely formal ex- 
position (at least in the first five numbers of the so-called 
formal Principia) is that they are concerned with the deduction 
of a system of tautologies. That there is a discrepancy between 
their definition and their use of implication, and further that 
although they define the implication which they are to use in 
their formal exposition of logic as being material implication, 
they in point of logical fact use at the very least the kind of 
implication defined by Professor Lewis, can easily be seen from 
the following consideration. 

The inconsistency of p with ~gq, such that the conjunction 
p.~q results in an impossibility, entails, according to Profes- 
sor Lewis, that p strictly implies g. And in case there is no 
inconsistency (in the strict sense of inconsistency or incom- 
patibility) between p and ~gq, so that p.~gq, although false, is 
not impossible, strict implication is not entailed. In other words, 
if a complex of the logical form ~pvg can be so negated that the 
result of the negation is not an impossibility, it is at most a case 
of genuine material implication, as defined in Principia Mathe- 
matica. Some propositions having the logical form ~pvq, how- 
ever, are plainly not susceptible to significant negation, in that 
the results of negating them are in each case a logical im- 
possibility; these are logical formulations which are species of 
the general form ~pvg, derivable from it by substitution. They 
are tautologies and have no significant contradictories. 

Consider, then, any strictly logical proposition of Prin- 
cipia in which implication occurs as an item for the purpose of 
logically relating a premise to a consequence. It will bea tauto- 
logy, and some specification or other of the general form of a 
tautology, ~pvp, for example, p. > . pug. If it can be signifi- 
cantly negated, so that its negative is strictly conceivable or 
constitutes a genuine synthesis of concepts, the implication in- 
volved will be genuinely material, and the use and definition of 
implication in Principia will exactly coincide. Otherwise, if 
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its negative is non-significant (which would be tantamount to its 
having no associated negative at all), significant negation will in 
no significant or intelligible sense function with respect to it—the 
conception of significant negation entailing that the result of ne- 
gating a complex be equally significant with what originally is 
negated. It is easily seen that the negative of p. > . prg, which 
is p: ~(pvq), is intrinsically inconsistent, for p: ~~(pvq) is not 
merely not true, if it is at all significant to assert of it that it is 
not true, but is such that it could not logically be true, 
~©(p:~(prqg); and therefore, if implication is involved be- 
tween ~ and pvg, the kind of implication involved is, at the very 
least, strict implication. That is to say, from the fact that p is 
inconsistent with ~(pvg) it follows, according to Professor 
Lewis, that p strictly implies pug. And although the implication 
defined by him may not be a sufficient condition for the kind of 
implication required for the deduction of tautologies, it would 
seem that it is, at a logical minimum, a necessary condition for 
the required kind of implication.* It may of course be the case, 
and if Professor Lewis's theory is correct it will be, that material 
implication is a necessary condition for the possibility of logical 
deduction; but it is clear that material implication is not a suff- 
cient condition for it, and therefore that by itself material im- 
plication is not the kind of implication actually used. 

There is nothing strange or startling, then, in the fact that the 
system of strict implication strictly implies the system of so- 
called (or rather mis-called) material implication, because both, 
as a matter of analytic fact, are to be considered systems of 
strict implication. What is strange and startling, it seems to me, 
is that a case of strict implication should strictly imply a case of 
genuine material implication or that the system of strict 1m- 
plication should strictly imply a system (if there were such a 
system) of genuine material implication. And that this is the 
case is, I believe, what Professor Lewis wishes to maintain, if 
not as an intrinsic item of his system, at least as an addendum 
to it. 

Material implication in its defined sense deals, as its name in- 


dicates, with what, supposedly, is the case, such that in regard 


2? E. J. Nelson, ‘‘Intensional Relations’’, Mind, October 1930. 
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to any case of material implication which ¢s the case the contra- 
dictory of it is entirely conceivable as a state of affairs. It has 
to do with extrinsic syntheses of concepts, and hence a case of 
material implication is, with regard to its truth-status, contin- 
gent upon circumstances external to it; so that its truth-status 
does not affect its significance-status. For this reason it can be 
false significantly. Consider any proposition of the logical form 
p>q, e.g., ‘I have a toothache > Homer was blind’. It will have 
four possible truth-specifications, each of which when assigned 
to it results in a logically possible proposition, and from the 
truth of at least one of which it will follow that the original 
proposition is false. Let p=‘I have a toothache’ and g = ‘Homer 
was blind’; then we have the array of its truth-possibilities, in 
terms of the Boolean expansion, 
p.q.¥.~p.g.¥U.~p.~q.U.p.~4], 


or, to use the matrix formulation, 


pb q pq 
r it £ Fie 
F-| T | T| © 
F | F | T} 9 
T | F fj} FI Ow 


That is to say, a genuine case of material implication is not true 
for all the possible truth-value combinations of its argument; its 
truth-value is ‘ruth for some and falsehood for the remainder, 
though the assignment of each truth-value combination to its 
arguments results in each case in a significant proposition. It 
thus does not exhaust, or cover, its truth-possibilities, and there- 
fore is such that it can be significant and also false. It is for this 
reason that contingent propositions are said to have associated 
contradictories. 

With regard to any truth of the form p<q, however, there 
are no conceivable or possible truth-value combinations of p 
and g from the truth of which it would follow that the proposi- 
tion was false; and any truth-value combination of the argu- 
ments of <q from the truth of which it would seem to follow 
that p<q was false would simply be no genuine or significant 
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truth-value combination at all; it would merely be nonsense. 
For whatever is necessarily true exhausts or covers all the possible 
truth-value combinations of its arguments, and so is necessarily 
true for each of them. And an instance of strict implication con- 
stitutes a conceptual complex the factors or constituents of 
which are necessarily connected, so that the denial or negation 
of the relation connecting the factors of the complex results in 
conceptual unintelligibility. For instance, the concept ‘being 
colored’ entails the concept ‘being extended’, so that ‘being 
colored and not extended’ constitutes no actual synthesis of 
concepts and nothing which could be apprehended as a unitary 
complex.‘ Thus ‘(x).x is colored > x is extended’ is a necessary 
truth, 
(1) ~O~(x).x is colored > x is extended, 
or 
(x).x is colored <x is extended; 

and ‘( 3x).x is colored. ~(x is extended)’ is an impossibility, 
(2) ~©(3").x is colored.~(x is extended). 
Of course (1) and (2) are strictly equivalent, and it is easy to 
see that the negative of either (1) or (2), which would have the 
force of asserting the truth or at least the significance of the 
contradictory of either (1) or (2), results in conceptual non-sig- 
nificance. It results in 

©( 3x).x is colored.x is not extended, 


which is to the effect that there could be something which is 
both colored and not-extended, and which purports therefore to 
present a conceivable or possible state of affairs in contradis- 
tinction to an analytic fact of impossibility, a fact to the effect 
that no such state of affairs is possible. 

And so, if an instance of material implication were to follow 
strictly from any instance of strict implication, it would be the 
case that at least some necessary truths strictly, or necessarily, 
implied some contingent truths: 

(3p, g)i:~O~p.p<q. <.q. 
3 See L. Wittgenstein, Proc. Arist. Soc., Supp. Vol. LX, 162-71, especially on 


this point, 170. 
* Lewis and Langford, Symbolic Logic, 475. 
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And this, it seems to me, contradicts the logical dictum that 
only necessary truths follow necessarily from necessary truths, 
i.e., it contradicts 

(bp, gd): ~O~p.p<gq.<.~O~¢. 

In the remainder of this paper I shall limit myself to a dis- 
cussion of the following two closely connected statements: (1) 
Some necessary truths strictly imply some contingent truths, 
(2) Every case of strict implication strictly implies a case of 
material implication: 

(1) (3p,q):~O~)p.p<q. <.q 


(2) (Pp, gd): p<q.<.p rq. 
I shall consider the narrower case (2) first. 

There are several points in connection with propositions of 
the form ~O~p and ~©? to which I wish first to call atten- 
tion. In their book, Symbolic Logic, Professors Lewis and Lang- 
ford write (163, 274) that necessarily true propositions are 
necessarily also ‘rue, where by ‘being true’ is meant, I take it, 
‘being true as a matter of empirical fact’; for otherwise the state- 
ment would be to the effect that necessarily true propositions 
are necessarily also necessarily true, which would hardly be 
worthy of special notice. And I take it that they do mean the 
former, and not merely the latter, because of the logical nota- 
tion they employ in expressing this: they state 


(a) (p).~O~p<p 
as well as 
(b) (p).~Op<~?, 


which, as usually translated, are to the effect that (a) every 
necessary truth is necessarily a truth, in the above sense of 
‘being true’, and (6) every impossibility is necessarily a false- 
hood, where by ‘being false’, if different in meaning from ‘being 
necessarily false’ or impossible, is meant ‘being false as a matter 
of empirical fact’. These points are doubtful and will be dis- 
cussed later, but for the present they need not be questioned. 
What I wish to bring out explicitly in regard to them here is 
that from the fact that p is necessarily true it strictly follows 
that ‘p is false’ is not a possibility, and from the fact that p is 
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aot, 


impossible it strictly follows that ‘pis true’ is not a possibility; 
so that ~O~? rules out ‘p is false’ as a possibility and ~p 
rules out ‘p is true’ as a posstbtlity. This is plainly the case, for 
~O~p means ‘~p is impossible’, 7.e.,. ~O~p=~O(~), 
and ~Op means ‘p is true is impossible’, t.e., ~Op=~(p). 
Thus on their view ~O~? strictly implies p and eliminates ~p 
as a possible alternative to , since it eliminates it as a possi- 
bility altogether; and ~p strictly implies ~p and eliminates 
p as a possible alternative to ~ p, for exactly the same reason. 
And hence, even though ~O~p< >) might be taken to be en- 
tirely significant, ~O~p. <.pv~p must be considered non- 
significant. For pu~p is to the effect that p is (necessarily 
either true or false; and, plainly, if it is impossible to assert 
significantly that p is false, it must be nonsense to assert that p 
is either true or false. That is to say, if pu~p is a genuine dis- 
junction to the effect that p is (necessarily) either true or false, 
such that it must be one, and only one, and could logically be 
either, it must involve the possibility of p’s being false, as well 
as the possibility of p’s being true. And, of course, in connection 
with ~O~), pv~? is not a significant disjunction, since it 
ostensibly involves ~? as a possibility in contradistinction to 
the fact entailed by ~O~p to the effect that ~) is impossible. 
Thus if we had ~O~p<p we should also have ~O~?. <. 
~©~p, from which it can easily be seen that if ~O~? im- 
plied pu~p also, we should have the nonsensical implication 
~O~p. <i pyu~p:~O~y. 

which involves the fictitious possibility O~p.~©~p. For the 
same reason, ~Op. <.pu~p cannot be considered significant, 
even though we should consider ~Op< ~?} significant. 

These points can be clearly exhibited in connection with the 
specific formulation under consideration, namely (p, ¢):p<q. 


<.p2q. Let us take the following formulations: 
(P, 9d): P<q.<-.pr>q 
(p)ip<p.<.prp < 
(Pp) -P<P.<.(p).prPp 
~O~|~O~(p.). prp.>.(p.).prp] 
~O~|O~(p.).prp.v.(p.). pap}. 
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The last of these is strictly equivalent to each of the following 


two: 
I ~O[~O~(p.). p> Pp: ~(b). p>), 
II ~O[~O( Sp).2.~p:( 3p).P.~?] 


I is to the effect that it is impossible that (p).p> be both 
necessarily true and also false as a matter of empirical fact; Il 
is to the effect that it is impossible for (3p).p.~p to be im- 
possible and also true as a matter of empirical fact. In regard to 
I, therefore, it is impossible that (p).~ > be both necessarily 
true and either true or false: 

I’ ~O[~O~(p). p> p:.(p). p> p.v.~(p).p >]; 

and in regard to II it is impossible that (3p).p.~p be both 
impossible and either false or true: 

Il’ ~O[~O( 3p). p.~p:.~( 3p). p.~p.v.( 3p). p.~P, 
although, as was previously allowed, it may be the case that the 


expressions 


~O~(f).P>P:(p).P>P 


and ~O(3p).p.~p:~( Sp).p.~p 
are significant. It is seen, thus, that in connection with 
(a) ~O~m(p).prp 


the expression 
(p).prap.v.~(p).prPp 
is non-significant; and in connection with 
(6) ~O( ap).p.~p 
the expression 
~(3p).p.~p.v.( 3p).p.~P 

is non-significant. 

Note, now, the propositions purported to be strictly implied 
by (aw) and (8), namely: 
(a’) (p).prap 
B’) ~(ap).p.~p. 
(a’), considered by itself, is notationally a material truth, with 
regard to which, it is to be supposed, the property of being ma- 
terially true, or of being true as a matter of empirical fact, is a 


contingent property, such that a proposition possessing the 
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property could conceivably not possess it, or be false. Hence 
by itself (@’) would be a contingent truth; and in regard to its 
being a contingent truth, or in regard to its being a proposition 
the truth-value of which is contingent upon the status of reality 
(which is tantamount to its being such that an inspection of it 
alone will not disclose its truth-value but will disclose only the 
fact that its truth-value could logically be either truth or false- 
hood), the fact that its truth-value 7s truth eliminates, neces- 
sarily, falsehood from being its actual truth-value, but does not 
rule it out from being one of its logically possible truth-values. 
That is, from the fact that (p).p2> > is true it strictly follows 
that (3p).p.~p is false, but it does not follow that (3p)p.~p 
is impossible; for if (p). p> pis a genuine materially implicative 
proposition, it entails, as has been seen, O( 3p). ~(p> p). With 
respect to the fact of its being a contingent truth, therefore, 
whatever else it may also be, it necessarily has an associated 
contradictory, which is perfectly significant and which it im- 
plies in disjunction with itself, viz., (p):p. <.pu~p, derived by 
substituting ~p for g in the Principia proposition (p, q):p. 
. pvq: (a’) strictly implies (a@’’), (p).prp.v.~(p).p rp. 


We have now the following set of propositions: 


(a) ~O~m(p prap 

(a’) (p).prp 

a’’) (p). prap.v.~(p). pop. 

From this set it follows, plainly, that (a) strictly implies (a”’ 
: ~O~(p) prp.<:(p).prp.v.~(p).prp. 


This consequence, I’’, prescribes a set of (supposed) possi- 
bilities of which the following is a member, as is easily ascer- 
tained by expanding I”’ into a disjunction: 
gere ~Om (pp). pPrap:.(p).prap.v.~(Pp).pop. 

And although I”’ does not strictly imply I’’’, just as p<q in- 
volves p.q but does not strictly imply it, I’’ does strictly imply 
I'’” O[~O~(p).prp:.(p).prp.v.~(p).pr pl, 

just as p<q does strictly imply O(p.q). But I’’”’ is the proper 
contradictory of I’, that is, of 


~O|~o~ p).prp:.(p).prp.v.~(p pr2pl, 
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which is a consequence of I, and therefore a consequence of 
(p, g):P<q.<.p24q. Hence Professor Lewis's postulate contra- 
dicts its own consequence, and is self-contradictory. 

Precisely the same argument holds with regard to II. 

It is easy to see now, more specifically, the reason why Pro- 
fessor Lewis’s postulate is non-significant: the fact that (a) 
strictly implies (@’), if there were such a fact, would strictly 
imply 

~O~(p). prp.<.O~(p).prpb, 
since (a’), if distinct from (a), as being a contingent truth, 
would strictly imply O~(p).p2>; and the fact, if there were 
such a fact, that (8) strictly implies (8’), would strictly imply 
~O( Sp).p.~p.<.O( Sp).p.~pP, 
since (8’), if distinct from (8), as being a contingent falsehood, 
would strictly imply }( 3p).p.~). 

And in general, it is plain that a case of genuine material 
implication is such that it could as a matter of logical con- 
ceivability or possibility be false, though it is in point of fact 
true. It is true for some only of the possible truth-value combina- 
tions of its arguments, but it is logically significant for all of 
them. In the following tables S=significant and ~S=non- 


significant: 


p | qg Kp q KO (p -q) 
Ft? 2S | S | S 
(1) F | T TIS S 
F F T|S | S 
7 | F |) FIS | S 


The truth-range of an instance of material implication is nar- 
rower than its range of significance, and thus it possesses the 
property of ‘being significant for all the possible truth-value 
combinations of its arguments’. A case of strict implication, 
however, is true for all the possible truth-value combinations for 
which it is significant; its range of truth coincides with its range 
of significance. This must be so if an actual case of p <q is to be an 
a priori truth, for a priori truths are precisely those which are 
true whenever they are significant—compare pu~p, which does 
not admit of false interpretations. Logical necessities are not 


axioms which can be given false values. For this reason a value 
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a 


of p<q is significant for some combinations only, and non- 


significant for the remaining combinations: 


P q p<q | FO(p.—9¢)® 
r | T ; T.S | -S 
(2) I T || T,S oS 
F || T,S -S 
I F i] oS | S 


A case of strict implication, then, possesses the property of 
‘being significant for some, and only some (not all), of the truth- 
value combinations of its arguments’. Hence, if a case of strict 
implication were to imply strictly a case of material implication, 
or if (p, g):p<q.<.p2q were true, or, more accurately, were 
a valid logical principle, it would follow that the entailing of the 
property ‘being true for some only (not all) of the truth-value 
combinations of its arguments’ necessitated the entailing of the 
property ‘being true for al/ the truth-value combinations of its 
arguments’. And these are plainly inconsistent properties. This 
can be seen immediately from the following matrix formulation 
of Professor Lewis's postulate, which is a combination of the 
preceding two matrices: 
p | @ || te<q|.<.|FP>D¢ 


T | T S | S 
F | T S | | Ss 
F | F S | S 
r|ries |] |s 


From the combination of matrices (1) and (2) we get as a further 
consequence the nonsensical matrix 
p | @ || FO.-9) 


ri?tié ses 
F | T S,—S 
F F i} S,—S 
I F || s, S 


> 


It remains now to discuss the more general formulation (2), 
to the effect that some necessary truths imply contingent truths: 


’ J.e., if the expressions p<q and ©(p.—g) are significant they each desig- 
nate analytic facts—one a fact of necessary connection, the other a fact ol 
possibility; and therefore, providing p and gq have the same values in both 
expressions, if one expression designates a fact, it is significant, while the other 
expression could not designate a fact and would have to be non-significant. 
For there cannot be mutually contradictory facts in}the domain of the a priors, 
or, for that matter. in any domain. 
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(2) (32,¢):~O~p: p<q. <.q. 
In this connection, I shall first discuss two points mentioned 
previously, namely, (a) what is necessarily true is neces- 


sarily also ‘rue, and (6) what is impossible is necessarily also 


false: 
(a) (p).~O~p<p 
(b) (p). ~Op< ~?p, 


where by ‘being true’ is meant ‘being true as a matter of em- 
pirical fact’, such that with regard to this property a proposition 
possessing it is a contingent truth, and where by ‘being false’ is 
meant ‘being false as a matter of empirical fact’, such that with 
regard to this property a proposition possessing it is a contingent 
falsehood. 

These statements, (a) and (6), taken together are equivalent 
to the statement that the class consisting of necessary truths 
and impossibilities is a sub-class of the class of contingent propo- 
sitions. And this latter statement is, I think, obviously im- 
possible. It is clear, I think, that any proposition which is true, 
or which is a contingent truth, whatever else it may also happen 
to be, is such that, with respect to its property ‘being true’, it 
could logically be false. And if it does not possess the property 
‘being such that it could logically be false’, it is no sense a con- 
tingent truth, nor possesses the property ‘being true’. That is, 
with respect to the property ‘being true’, which if different from 
the property ‘being necessarily true’ can only be taken to be a 
contingent property, susceptible to significant negation, a 
proposition possessing it must itself be contingent and must for 
this reason possess the property ‘being such that it could 
logically be false’: (p).p<O~p. Now, if (p).~O~p<p were 
a logically valid proposition, we should have the consequence 
(p). ~O~p<O~p), which is nonsense. From this it is easy to 
see that no proposition which is necessarily true can also be 
true, in any ordinary sense of the word true, because otherwise 
it would have to possess the property ‘being such that it could 
logically be false’, which is inconsistent with the one it does 
possess, namely the property ‘being such that it could not log- 
ically be false’. The same argument precisely holds with regard 


to the pair of properties ‘being false’ and ‘being impossible’. 
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Thus neither statement, (p). ~O~p<>) nor (p).~Op< ~4, is 
significant. 

It becomes clear now that a contingent proposition is such 
that its truth-value is extrinsic to it, and so is susceptible to 
significant negation. The negation of the particular truth-value 
it does as a matter of fact have should not therefore result in 
an impossibility, but should result in an equally significant and 
contingent proposition, which itself possesses the property ‘be- 
ing such that it could logically be false’. And in case a proposi- 
tion is such that its property of being true (or being false) 
cannot be so negated, the property is not extrinsic to nor a con- 
tingent truth-value of it; and consequently such a proposition 
can in no significant sense be thought of as contingent. Neces- 
sary propositions, whether strictly logical or not, are analytic 
facts, the truth, or, more accurately, the factuality, of which is 
certifiable on logical grounds, a priorz; therefore their factuality 
is never transcendent to them nor a contingent property of them. 
The reason for regarding (a) and (0) as logically correct is due, 
it seems to me, to confusing two entirely distinct ideas, each of 
which unfortunately is often denominated by the same word, 
‘true’. The confusion consists in using this word to designate 
the two separate ideas: truth as extrinsic to a proposition, in the 
sense of a property the possession of which is contingent upon 
matters of empirical fact; and truth as intrinsic to a proposition, 
in the sense of a property the possession of which is a matter of 
a priori fact. And it need hardly be mentioned that it would be 
conducive to greater clarity and accuracy, and obviate a good 
deal of confusion, if for the latter use of the word ‘true’ some 
other designation were substituted. The traditional logic used 
‘valid’, which meant presumably that an expression said to be 
valid represented a logical fact rather than anything which 
could be said to be ‘true’. At any rate, it is clear that the two 
concepts are distinct and that no entailing of the above kind 
exists between them. 

To revert now to the general formulation (2), that some 
necessary truths strictly imply contingent truths: 

(3p,¢g).~O~p.p<q.<.q. 


Any necessary proposition of the logical form p<gq (e.g., “There 
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is a mountain strictly implies there is a valley’), such that 
neither of its propositional constituents, p, g, by itself is a neces- 
sary proposition, entails the possibility of q's being false. This 
is evidenced by the fact that such a proposition entails ~p. ~q 
as a possibility, although of course g cannot be false in con- 
junction with p’s being true; so that we have p<q.<.O~g. 
With regard to expression (2), however the case is somewhat 
different; for here g alone is a contingent truth, the proposition 
implying it being a necessity. And the reason I have stressed 
the points in connection with (a) and (d), at the risk of being 
tedious, is that I wanted to have it clearly understood, in regard 
to (2), that g is not strictly implied by fin respect of p’s being a 
contingent truth, which itself is the consequence of a necessity, 
~©~p; in this expression g must be taken as a contingent 
truth which is strictly implied by a necessary proposition, and 
is not implied by it via the intermediary of a contingent truth 
directly entailed by ~O~p. 

Let us then consider the matrix upon which (2) is constructed, 
(2°) ~O~p.p<gq. <.gq, 
with a view to determining whether g can take contingent val- 
ues. If it cannot take contingent truths as values, g will ob- 
viously not be a contingent function, and (2) will be logically 
non-significant, for the reason that it will be constructed upon 
a non-significant matrix. The implicans of (2’) is a conjunction 
of the expressions 
| ~O~?P 
C2 P<q 
which, with regard to the fact of their combination into a single 
conjunctive premise, impose logical restrictions upon each other. 
By itself cz is strictly equivalent to the following set of conjunc- 
tions taken together in a single necessary disjunctive complex, 

P.q, ~P-~d, ~P-- 
Each of these must be a possibility and one and only one of 
them must be the case if p<q is the case: 
p<q.=.~O~(p.¢.0.~p.~¢.0.~P.qQ)} 

so that by itself c. entails ~q, and therefore logically allows q 
to take contingent values, 7.e., p<q.<.q is significant. Of this 
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set of disjuncts, however, it is plain that ¢,,~O~, if combined 
with ce into a conjunctive premise, would eliminate both 
~p.~q and ~p.g as being not possible, since they each contra- 
dict a part of the implicans, namely ~O~p?. This leaves, with 
regard to the conjunction of premises ~O~p:p<4q, p.q as the 
only possibility of a necessary disjunction, which of course en- 
tails that both p and gq be necessarily true, ~O~(p.q). Here 
g cannot take contingent values, and consequently (2) must be 
considered a logically non-significant expression, as being con- 
structed upon a non-significant matrix. It follows, moreover, 
that the logical dictum ‘if a proposition is of such a nature that 
it can be known a priori, all its consequences are of that kind’’,' 
or, what is precisely the same thing, ““whatever follows neces- 
sarily from a necessary truth is itself necessary”’, is a logically 
valid principle: 
(p,q): ~O ~p.p<q. es ~O~]. 
Morris LAZEROWITZ 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


®*C. H. Langford, ‘‘Propositions Directly About Particulars’’, Mind, April 
1920, Pp. 221 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE CATEGORIES 


MONG the persistent problems of historic thought, there are 
some whose legitimate formulation is necessarily hinged on 
the tradition that presents them; a new judgment must issue from 
an old interpretation. A traditional doctrine often becomes, in this 
manner, a dramatic theme for the exposé of charlatanism in one’s 
predecessors. But on closer inspection, it is seen that frequently 
the very passion for dogma which becomes the cause of fresh com- 
plaint is itself the essential vice of the doctrine that aims at rectifi- 
cation. Unfortunately, such problems, significant as they are, in 
time are relegated to pure dialectic and accordingly lose what 
little usefulness they ever possessed. This I take to be a character- 
istic phase of the problem of the categories. 

Tradition normally assigns categorial discussion to logic. The 
Aristotelian “Organon”, the Kantian “Transscendentale Analytik”’, 
and the Hegelian “Logik”, chronologically represent the matrices 
of the three great classical doctrines, and exhibit the almost un- 
qualified predilection of the masters for the nomenclature of logic 
in categorial investigation. In the majority of cases the delicacy of 
the problem has been fully appreciated. By Kant’s own admission, 
it is one of the most disconcerting in all metaphysics. It embraces 
virtually all of Hegel’s dialectic efforts. It is reasonably authentic 
that it called for Aristotle’s first serious speculation. And Re- 
nouvier, whose tabulation is one of the most imposing of recent 
attempts at a restatement of the problem and a reconstruction of 
the solution, is said to have remarked toward the end of his life: 
“The problem of the categories is the most arduous one which can 
present itself to a philosopher. It is the key to everything. I have 
studied it, so to speak, all my life; yet I have not studied it suffi- 
ciently.” Indeed, its answer may serve as a port of entry to any 
system of philosophy. Yet, despite its extreme delicacy and pre- 
carious status, there has emerged, from the traditional discussion, 
an overwhelming number of Procrustean patterns—no two alike— 
which are as rigorous as they are canonical. If we may pluralize 
James’s characterization of Bradley’s Absolute, we might term the 
foregoing doctrines a series of ‘metaphysical monsters’—each with 
many heads. It would almost seem as if the structure of reality, 
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and more particularly of thought, is, from the speculative side, 
doomed to an uncompromising orthodoxy, in view of the finality 
that is invariably pronounced on each doctrine, as regards both 
its exhaustiveness and its necessity. Moreover, the majority of the 
classical credendae have laid claim to a discovery of the principle 
whereby the categories may be determined. But in each case it has 
been a different lawgiver. 

Call the kaleidoscopic array what you will: the “manifold of 
phenomena”; the “chaotic throng’; the “meaningless impres- 
sions”; the “jumble of facts”; the “buzzing, blooming confusion” 
It is certain that some manner of reduction can be imposed thereon, 
whether it be summa genera, types of order, kinds of structure, 
Grund begriffe, type-forms, moments, forms of the understanding, 
or whatever. Contrariwise, if we begin with the one, whether it be 
the all-inclusive self, or the notion of being, it is equally certain 
that this oneness will yield some manner of manyness, regardless 
of how deep this production may go. Such reflection involves no 
presupposition, and it is just this which has been the chief philo 
sophic motive toward categorial investigation. Naturally, I do not 
mean that it has been the pursuit of an intelligible order. Such an 
order is, of necessity, implicitly contained in the presentations of 
sense before reflection can begin. It is rather the pursuit of a 
classificatory order, predicated directly on the data of experience 
and either discovered therein or imposed thereon 


ht, as a matter of fact, on an 


Many categorical issues are foug 
actually neutral ground. Take for example the question whether the 
categories are logical and conceptual, or ontological and struc- 
tural. The correspondence of the two is usually spoken of as 
validity ; their combination as reality. Such a question can mani- 
festly be answered only by reference to a given epistemological 
position or metaphysical hypothesis which will account for their 


; 


status. Such an issue as this is, however, ultimate without being 
critical. A doctrine must face this problem before it has said the 
last word. Strictly speaking, for Kant, the categories belonged to 
the valid world; valid in so far as the presentations of sense not 
only do, but must correspond to them, as determinations. The 
ultimately real for Kant remained an unknown, whether you 


choose to call it the thing-in-itself, and be certain of its reality; or 
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the noumenon, and be uncertain thereof. For Aristotle and Hegel, 
on the other hand, the categories were indisputable possessions of 
the real world. Their premises were not panlogistic ; not panonto- 
logistic ; not panactivistic; but simply real, Their aim was not to 
stress the element of presentation, of concept, or of activity. They 
simply accepted an identity which they did not question. Such an 
issue is ultimate, I repeat, but not critical. The categories belong 
both to ‘my thinking’ and to ‘that which I think’. The question is: 
To which first do they belong? And my answer is that as instru- 
ments of thought they belong primarily to the mind which forges 
them and secondarily to the presentations of experience which 
make them possible, yet without the former limiting the latter. 
Experience is the primary determinant. Mind qualifies this deter- 
mination. To be valid, they must fit objects in general; then they 
are instruments. To be significant, they must meet also the de- 
mands of the interested mind; they must be specific and sugges- 
tive; then they are useful instruments. 

If I may use a familiar expression of James’s, our “theories 
thus become instruments, not answers to enigmas, in which we 
can rest”. And the point I should like to make is this: a pragmatic 
interpretation of the categories would not only rescue the problem 
from the sphere of dialectic but would forge an instrument whose 
service would be felt in both matters of fact and matters of value. 
Pragmatism will then no longer be “the attitude of looking away 
from first things, principles, categories, supposed necessities ; and 
of looking towards last things, fruits, consequences, facts”; the 
categories will be the fruits and consequences themselves. The 
truth of any particular doctrine will accordingly become “the name 
of whatever proves itself to be good in the way of belief, and 
good, too, for definite, assignable reasons”. It will not be rooted 
in fixed categories which are a priori. Such a position, however, 
neither affirms nor denies the existence of a priori kinds of struc- 
ture in reality. Reposing on Kant, I say this is a noumenal matter. 
We neither know, nor have any prospect of knowing, either the 
@ priori existence, or the a priori character, of such a generic 
structure. To carry the speculation beyond the presentations of 
sense, in their relation to mind, is, I repeat, to become involved in 


dialectical antinomies. Nor does this mean that metaphysical cate- 
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gories are impossible. So long as they are pragmatic, they are 
possible, in ontology, in cosmology, and in epistemology, as well 
as in logic, psychology, physical science, ethics, etc. Indeed, doc- 
trines might, after this fashion, be classified according as they 
pertain to matters of fact or to matters of value; and further 
classified according to the practical interpretation which they place 
on the objects of knowledge. In consequence, many patterns will 
emerge, quite different, yet quite the same in that each will embrace 
all the data of experience. The distinctions, as Royce would say, 
would consist in this: that each predicamental plan would have a 
“meaning for our purpose”. There would be no a priori paradigm. 
The only requisite would be a strict accord with the valid modes 
of reasoning. Briefly, it would amount to this: that the truths of 
experience must always be relative to our chosen conceptual SyS- 
tems in terms of which they are expressed ; and that amongst such 
conceptual systems there may be choice in applications. Such choice 
will be determined, consciously or unconsciously, on pragmatic 
grounds. New facts may cause a shifting of such grounds. When 
this happens, nothing literally becomes false, and nothing becomes 
true which was not always true. An old intellectual instrument has 
been given up. Old concepts lapse, and new ones take their place. 
If, by scientific research, new light is thrown on the old scheme of 
experience, and new categorical interpretations consequently arise, 
such as Cassirer’s “junctional dependency of magnitudes’, such 
discoveries will neither invalidate the old order, nor be rejected as 
false because new, but will be accepted as fresh intuitions of old 
presentations. 

Suppose we start from the one—the summum genus. It has 
often been urged that there is a certain logical and indubitable 
self-evidence to the simple statement : ‘Something, gua pure being, 
is.’ Take, for example, McTaggart’s defence of Hegel’s point of 
departure, the category of pure being. To deny this self-evidence, 
he argues, is to deny equally the self-evidence of the assertion: 
‘Something is.’ And to doubt the assertion is as conclusive in its 
favor as to deny it. For the doubt must be either genuine or not 
genuine. If it is the former, then we do not question that we ques- 
tion ; at all events we hold that our doubt ts. And if it is the latter, 


we admit the truth of ‘Something is’, and only feign doubt. 
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Most modern logicians are, however, I believe, inclined to argue 
just contrariwise. Gibson, for example, attempts a denial of the 
self-evident character of Pure Being by asserting his doubt “in a 
much less abstract sense”’. It is not logically inconsistent, he points 
out, to deny that ‘Something qua pure being is’, since the assertion 
of the denial is the assertion not that ‘Something is’ qua pure being, 
but that ‘Something is’ for any particular individual an immediate 
experience. For in the two propositions, ‘Pure Being is’ and ‘My 
denial of the Existence of Pure Being is’, the word ‘is’ has two 
quite different meanings. 

I do not hold this dispute to much account for our purposes. I 
am willing to recognize that the ultimate summum genus would 
be as barren as it is comprehensive; that it would not be self- 
defining; that it would, of necessity, be subject to a dialectical 
passage of the Hegelian or some other type, in order to take on 
concrete significance ; and that it could not be defined per genus et 
differentiam. But the dispute over its legitimate self-evidence, is, 
I believe, futile; depending, as it does, on the significance which 
is attached to the copula. 

There arises, however, in connection with this, a problem which 
is very definitely to the point. Strictly speaking, it involves a 
Predicable rather than a Predicamental relation; but I take the 
liberty of bringing it to bear in view of the modern tendency to 
obscure the original distinction between first and second inten- 
tions. Aristotle himself pointed out that the suwmmum genus is 
indefinable. In a sense, now, this is suicidal, for it undermines the 
entire classification-system developed on the genus-et-differentia 
principle. For such a system makes the meaning of every class- 
term rest ultimately upon the summum genus. And if the summum 
genus is indefinable, it must forever remain a “something, I know 
not what”. Figuratively, it would have the status of a thing-in- 
itself, and our whole scheme of definitions would be illusory. 
Symbolically expressed, if Xn be the summum genus, and Xn—1 
be a penultimate concept, we mean that Xn—1 equals Xn qualified 
by d, ; and by the same token, Xn—2 would be Xn—1 qualified by 
d.—1. Each subaltern concept would thus inherit, by geometric 
progression, the vices of its superordinates; and so it would con- 


tinue to the infima species. Categories and concepts would thus 
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not only lose their explanatory powers; they would be positively 
devoid of meaning. 

There is a sense, though, in which the summum genus is de- 
finable and significant. The key is meaning. But there is a dualism 
to meaning ; it requires both a subject and an object. Accordingly, 
there must be an idealistic counterpart of ‘pure being’. But ‘Know- 
able Being’ is presuppositious ; it requires mere being, known or 
unknown, as the basic concept. And unknown being would, as we 
have seen, be meaningless. Therefore, knowable being must be the 
summum genus. Modern logic usually lodges this meaning in what 
it terms ‘logical interest’. My point is that this logical interest is 
essentially pragmatic, and that there will be as many conceptual 
patterns, as many categorial schemes, as there are meanings with 
which you wish to endow your fundamental concept. A concept is 
a concept-in-relation-to-logical-interest. If the addendum be torn 
away, the concept itself vanishes. Hence the appeal from the 
concept per se to the concept as known is simply the demand to 
have made explicit what is already implied. But to bring out impli- 
cations is precisely to do that which renders superfluous all un- 
intelligible assistance from a deus ex machind. Such conceptions 
were Renouvier’s Relations and Hegel’s Begriff, contained im- 
plicitly in the unknowable and pure Sein, which, had they not 
betrayed their own ‘notness’, would have remained forever 
indeterminate. 

This subject-object relation brings us face to face with the very 
heart of the epistemological problem as stated by Kant: What 
are the conditions of a possible object of experience? Such a 
problem I am not prepared, nor shall I try, to answer. Its difh- 
culties I have tried to indicate elsewhere, But its pertinence to 
the categorical problem is only slight. Indeed, one assumes the 
burden of solving it only when one chooses to develop his own 
doctrine of the categories. I am at one with Aristotle and Por 
phyry that there are as many ultimate genera as there are cate 
gories. There is no one table that will serve for all metaphysical 
systems. Each tabulation must, from the standpoint of its own 
doctrine, assume ultimately the status of a pium desiderium. And 
t] 
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lodged in the pragmatic interest that clusters around the initial 
unity. To borrow a familiar term, we may call such a classifica- 
tion of the categories diagnostic, to oppose it to a transcendental 
analysis. 

The same holds true if we begin at the other end with a pluralist 
universe. We are harder put, however. The majority of thinkers 
have realized this, and it is the exceptional doctrine which takes 
its departure from the many rather than from the one; for it is 
easier to explain the parts by the whole than the whole by the 
parts. Now it is just this difficulty which demands a pragmatic 
interest. In beginning with the one, we saw that it is frequently 
possible to make it a universal of such high degree that every 
object of experience could somehow be subsumed under it. But 
often this leads to a vicious practice: a system is worked, to use 
James’ term, by the word quatenus. In beginning with the many, 
however, no such elasticity or “vicious intellectualism” is possible. 
To impose a classificatory order on the manifold, such an interest 
as I have outlined is more than desirable. It is positively indis- 
pensable. 

Expressed otherwise, the definition of a category must either 
rest ultimately on some metaphysical hypothesis, from which it 
derives a definite epistemological status; or it must be so vague 
as to be indistinguishable from such terms as summum genus, 
class, concept, universal, and type-form. Categories to Kant were 
necessary conditions, pure forms, @ priori functions. But so were 
Space-Time. And it is only after we have finished the Analytic 
of Concepts that we know what they are, differentially ; and the 
Schematism, that we know what they mean. Expressed in terms 
of Alexander, the impossibility of their definition rests on the 
necessity of reference to something simpler and more general, 
which is a manifest paradox. The categories are differential only 
in so far as they are explanatory, and explanatory only in so far 
as they are differential. They are bound up with distinctions we 
make in analysis. Analysis starts from a presentation with an 
acceptation. Consequently, as discriminatory characters, the point 
of departure cannot, in the same sense as its derivatives, be called 
a category. That is, if categories are to have any explanatory 


powers at all, the unity of the manifold, existence, being, experi- 
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ence, etc., cannot be called categories, except in the Hegelian sense 
of gradation. Then, in a given subject-matter, we discern qualita- 
tive differences, the fundamentum divisionis ; the data taken as a 
datum and the discovered modes are not on the same level, but 
must be recognized as serially distinct. In short, explanation rests 
on the categories; the categories on a specific differentiation; the 
differentiation on an analysis; and the analysis on an interest. 

This takes us right to the heart of inference and implication. 

3ut rather than agree with Fichte and Schelling that a position 
implies a negation, I should prefer to regard categorical implica- 
tion as passing, not from contradictory to contradictory, but from 
contrary to contrary. It is on a quantitative, not a qualitative, scale 
that categorical implication must be indicated. Egoism and altru- 
ism are verbally recognized as polar opposites. On a pragmatic 
scale of categorical implication, however, they would simply be 
on different levels. This is what Nicolai Hartmann means when 
he speaks of degrees of metaphysical freedom, and when he de- 
fines ontological freedom as “the categorical forms of inde- 
pendence of a higher and more complex determination over a 
lower and less complex one’. A derivative category thus becomes 
a potential meaning actualized through a material implication 
exerted by the category just above. Each represents an interest 
which is communicated to its derivatives. A stagnant category 
means a rusty instrument, which in turn means a deceased interest. 
A new need is felt. The kaleidoscopic design changes. And we have 
a new set of categories. Neither set can be said to be better than 
the other. Each is satisfactory in so far as reality is described 
accurately, validity is verified completely, and the interest is ful- 
filled adequately. 

There is another leading question which I have not yet ana- 
lysed: How can constructive categorical research be best directed 
in the future? I am not sure myself, but I have several suggestions 
to offer. Leibniz, we recall, did not develop a very detailed doc- 
trine. But if we read his letters, we find that our problem was 
chronologically the first object of his speculative attention, the 
one consuming passion of his life and the chief enigma to his 
otherwise universal genius. His second published work, De Arte 


Combinatoria, deals with a possible problematic interpretation, and 
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the best way of symbolizing it; and in a letter written two years 
before his death he deplores the absence of disciples who might 
carry out his scheme, The project, in brief, was analytic, and 
founded on a thoroughly scientific arrangement of all the possible 
objects of human thought. His main objection to Aristotle’s pre- 
dicaments was that they were inadequately explanatory ; not that 
there were too many, but that none reached a profound enough 
ramification. His next problem, of which we have only a frag- 
mentary account, was the proper mode of expressing these ele- 
ments. In his Historia he refers throughout to “characteristic 
numbers”, which seem to suggest a successive subdivision by let- 
ters and numbers. Elsewhere, deploring the artificiality of this 
method, he suggests geometrically symbolic points and lines; that 
is, sensible symbols suitable for universal recognition. It is true 
that he slightly obscured Aristotle’s Predicament-Predicable dis- 
tinction, and was really contemplating a generic rather than a 
categorical interpretation. But his efforts are strikingly suggestive 
for our purpose. Leibniz aimed at more than a mere medium of 
communication. He was, I think, after a new instrument—a 
“tertium organon”, which, in general, would aid thought and 
equalize intellectual achievement, and, in particular, ameliorate 
the higher functions of judgment and ratiocination. Aristotle’s 
scheme had succeeded in putting to an end such disputes as 
whether sound were a physical quantity or a qualitative affection. 
Leibniz contemplated an advance over even this—a “spécieuse 
générale”, whereby, “when controversies arise, there would be 
no more occasion for disputes between two philosophers than be- 
tween accountants. It would suffice for them to take pen in hand, 
to sit down to their tables and to say to each other, let us calcu- 
late.” And in his “Non inelegans specimen demonstrandi in ab- 
stractis”, he submits rules, couched in algebraic notation, for 


gradually building up complex notions. I am not sufficiently 


familiar with the recent advances of symbolic logic to be able to 


judge judiciously of Leibniz’ suggestions, Yet I believe that re- 
search in such a direction would materially aid the explanatory 
powers of categories, and would, if it is within their power to 
have mathematical certainty, give them just such an a priori and 


universal character. 
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Wilkins, a much less imposing figure, but equally suggestive, 
departs, with Leibniz, from the first book of Aristotle’s Organon, 
follows the leadership of Mill, and reposes on a “systematic 
classification of all the possible objects of apprehension”. He ex- 
presses his project in a sentence: “The principal design aimed at 
in these tables is to give a sufficient enumeration of all such 
things and notions as are to have names assigned to them, and 
withal so to combine these as to their order that the place of 
everything may contribute to a description of it.” Here we have 
a purpose which seems to me to combine the cardinal virtues 
of the historical efforts: the irreducible predicates of Aristotle; 
the explanatory catalogue of Leibniz; the graded series of Hegel; 
and the descriptive types formulated by Royce. 

These suggestions necessarily involve a contradiction of Aris- 
totle’s principle that, properly, the concrete, individual thing falls 
into no category. A point I should like to make, however, is that 
the traditional march, particularly since Kant, has ignored this 
principle, and is coming more and more to associate the function 
of categories with that of classification in general. I do not base 
this judgment on the vulgar laxity with which the term is em- 
ployed today, but on the interpretations which philosophers them- 
selves have placed on the problem—interpretations whose wide 
divergence I have indicated in the first portion. The modal cate- 
gories must, consequently, constitute a problem of their own, 
quite distinct from that of ontology, cosmology, epistemology, 
logic, ethics, science, etc. And a definite and distinct terminology 
must belong to each sphere—not, of necessity, exclusively, but at 
least precisely. The problem of the categories has particularly 
suffered the vicious misuse of language. This distressing situation 
becomes evident when one first encounters the problem, and I 
suggest that its recognized neglect may be considerably mitigated 
by a more rigorous accord with terminological distinctions and 
methodological discoveries. 

Such a direction of thought was indicated by Kant in what I 
consider one of his most suggestive passages: “. . . the categories, 
as the fundamental concepts of the pure understanding, have also 
their pure derivative concepts. These could not be passed over 


in a complete system of transcendental philosophy, but in a merely 
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critical essay, the mention of the fact may suffice”; and again 
that “these pure but derivative concepts of the understanding (the 
predicabilia )”’ may, “if we are once in possession of the funda- 


to 


“<é 


mental and primitive concepts”, be easily) determined, so as 
give us a complete image of the genealogical tree of the pure 
understanding”. ““As at present”, he goes on, “I am concerned 
not with the completeness, but only with the principle of a system, 
| leave this supplementary work for a future occasion.” There 
will thus arise “a merely analytical part of metaphysics, which 
} 


might precede the second, and would by its precision and com- 


pleteness be not only useful, but, in virtue of its system, be even 
to some extent elegant”. I agree that such a project of gradational 


categories would be highly useful. 


But I reply that this task is not so easy as it seems, and that 


it is just this problem, codrdinated with the purely categorical 
one, which must, in the future, undergo a profound analysis. 
Otherwise the genealogical tree, at best, must be forever devoid 
of fruit, and remain a permanent possession of uncritical dogma. 
On Kantian distinctions I should relegate the list of the categories 
to Dialectic; but a list of categories I should preserve to science, 
and far from representing the categorical pursuit as illusory, | 
should find therein one of physical science’s most helpful allies. 
That is, “wherever there is any set of interrelated concepts, there, 
quite apart from all questions of application or the things we 
use them of, we have generated a whole complex array of orderly 
relations or patterns of meaning.” These are the handles whereby 
ld 


we take hold of the same data which science uses and by which 


science, as a means of pragmatic explanation, operates. The cate- 
rone nist mr ede. But to become seful. their lerivativee st 
gories must pre 1 ou ( ecome usetul, their aderivatives mus 


low and the complexity of the array will determine the depth 


fo 
of production which the original and highest genera will reach. 
In such a manner may we carry on from Kant’s major analysis 
and determine the sub-categories which issue legitimately there- 
from. 

Who knows what bearing the speculation of the past century 
will have on our problem? Notice the influence of Caley and Klein 
on Royce. Or take Minkowski’s introduction of the “Lichtweg” 


into our formerly conceived world. A world of physics becomes an 
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“absolute world”. A tri-dimensional process becomes a four- 
dimensional being. And time, as a variable magnitude, is replaced 
by the imaginary ray of light. Take Einstein’s interpretation of 
the causal relation, and his insistence that a physical explanation, 
to fulfill the epistemological requirements, must restrict itself to 
observed facts. Take the conception of curved space, as formulated 
for example by Lobatschevsky, or the counterargument of Poin- 
caré, who, with Kant, points out the impossibility of empirical 
verification or refutation of mathematical postulates. Indeed, the 
recent advances of non-Euclidean geometry alone are indicative 
of the relative character not only of the mathematical structure, 
but of the ontological structure. As Cassirer puts it, it remains 
the task of systematic philosophy to free the idea of the world 
from one-sidedness. It must grasp the whole system of symbolic 
forms, the application of which produces for us the concept of 
an ordered reality, and by virtue of which subject and object, 
ego and world, are separated in definite form, so that it may refer 
each individual in this totality to its fixed place; but fixed rela- 
tively. Each particular form thus becomes relativized with regard 
to the others; but since the relativization is throughout reciprocal, 
and since the whole alone can serve as the symbol of truth and 
reality, the resultant limit is necessarily immanent, and is removed 
as soon as reference to the whole takes place. Instead of saying 
with Descartes, “give us matter and motion, and we will construct 
the universe”, we reverse the request: Give us a world in which 
there are relations—and we will construct matter and motion, 
or whatever. The world is not a synthesis of matter and motion 
Matter and motion are rather analytic moments of the world. 
Moreover, such classifications could enjoy the same rigidity, 
the same nicety of distinction, and the same empirical necessity, 
that any of the traditional tabulations have professed. The chief 
difference would be a consciousness of the limitations of an) 
particular doctrine, and of the possibility of other patterns, equall) 
exact, rigorous, and canonical. The key to each would be lodged 
in the pragmatic interest that turned it out. Their common Forum 
would be, in Dewey’s language, “the entire human predicament”, 
and “not any special impulse or staked-off section of experience”. 


It is very probable that most of them would share certain common 
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features, just as there are some elements which seem to have run 
the entire course of the traditional interpretations. In a meta- 
physical doctrine, for example, such items as time, place, and 
relation, would, in one form or another, be practically certain 
to appear; in a purely modal interpretation, possibility and neces- 
sity would be almost unavoidable elements; an ontological classi- 
fication of “first intentions’ would have to establish a precise 
distinction between mental and physical phenomena, or else sup- 
port its identity of them; an ethical interest might develop along 
the good-evil antithesis, etc. The function of philosophy would 
thus become comparable to that of a “Warden of the Marches” 
between the various sciences. Correct explanation would depend, 
in any department, on the employment of appropriate categories, 
and philosophy would exercise “an insight into the relation of 
the categories in question and the realm of facts which they 
describe to other categories and other . . . aspects of reality’’. 
As “instruments of thought’, they are “forged by one generation 
and handed on to the next, affecting subsequent thinking”. It is 
often commented that Aristotle’s list, for example, is not perfect. 
My point is that no list is perfect; the best it can be is correct. 
To be this it must (1) embrace al/ the presentations of experi- 
ence, and (2) accord with the principles of legitimate classifica- 
tion. Its values as a scheme will, from this point on, depend on 
its conformity to the original purpose. Judged by this standard, 
a doctrine does not stand or fall according as it has found the 
principle of transcendental deduction. It need discover only a 
principle, so long as that principle conforms to the above require- 
ments. The principle is a “something—I know not what”. 

This seems to me the only possible escape from the dilemma. 
The categories must be accepted as “living options”, and cannot 


‘ 


be adequately discussed as “monuments, however imperishable, 
of a past that has no longer any relation to the present”. Lotze has 
argued this point forcibly. Given a plurality of unknown extent, 
if it is proposed to resolve it not merely by way of dichotomy into 
M and non-M, but ultimately into members of a purely positive 
sort, M, N, O, P, Q, there can be no security in the way of method 
for the completeness of this disjunctive process. From the nature 


of the case we must always go on to think of a residuary mem- 
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ber R, of which nothing is known but that it is different from 
the preceding members. He who pronounces the completeness of 
the division is merely saying that for his part he cannot add a 
fresh member R. Whoever denies the completeness affirms that 
a further member R has occurred to him which, with equal right, 
belongs to the series. “Aristotle may have had the most admirable 
principles of division; but they do not prove that he has notic 

all the members which properly fall under them.”” But the same 
remark holds equally good against Kant. It may be conceded to 
him that it is only in the form of the judgment that the acts of 
thought are performed by means of which we affirm anything 
of the real. If it is admitted further as a consequence of this 
that there will be as many different primary propositions of this 
kind as there are essentially different logical forms of judgment, 
still the admission that these different forms of judgment have 
been exhaustively discovered cannot be insisted on as a matter, 
properly speaking, of methodological necessity. The admission 
will be made as soon as we feel ourselves satisfied and have noth- 
ing to add to the classification; and if this agreement were uni- 
versal, the matter would be practically settled, for every inventory 
must be taken as complete, if those who are interested in its 
completeness can find nothing more to add to it. But that kind 
of theoretical security for an unconditional completeness, which 
Kant was in quest of, is something intrinsically impossible. And 


1 


[ trust that this interpretation will not be construed as _ final 
scepticism. I have aimed only to follow the path blazed by the 
sage of Konigsberg himself, which leads us away from the tradi- 
tional dogma toward the outlook of reflection and criticism. The 
problem of the categories must undergo a Renaissance in the 
name of intellectual humility! The problem more than the solution 
beckons the philosopher; for the principle, whereby the categories 
may be determined, must forever remain a desideratum, awaiting 
divine illumination, and lodged securely in a far corner of the 
dialectic, beyond the reach of man. 


CARROLL SIBLEY 























DISCUSSION 
CLASSICAL AND RELATIONAL LOGIC 


HE RISE of relational logic has brought the philosopher many 

new problems. Not the least of these is that of confronting th¢ 
relational and the classical logics with one another. There have already 
been many encounters between the proponents of each. It is the purpose 
of the present article to discuss but two of the questions usually prom- 
nent in these encounters. What is the procedure that each employs, or 
should employ, in analysing the structure of thought? And what may 
be the significance of the distinction between the structures which 
the two logics build as a result of this analysis? It will appear that the 
answer to the first of these questions leads appropriately to a tentative 
answer to the second. 

The problem of analysing thought with a view to the development 
of a symbolic representation of its structure is in part linguistic. 
The modern logician arrives at his symbolism by an inductive procedure 
in dealing with language. For example, Jorgensen:’ “In order. . . to 
find the logical forms we must first seek out examples of logical objects 
which can have such forms, and then, by analysing these, endeavor 
mentally to separate form from content. ... The first concern of the 
logician, therefore, is to collect, by inductive methods, as much thought- 
material as possible and arrange and classify this.” There is here a 
weakness characteristic of all inductive procedure, which turns out 
to be most significant. “It is precisely because the inductive collection 
and analysis of material can never be regarded as finished that logicians 
are obliged to be constantly on the lookout for new logical forms. 

All that we can say is that they must have discovered certain forms, 


+ 


and certain rules of operation before they can set to work on the 
deduction; they can never know whether they have discovered all 
forms and all rules. And it is one of the chief failings of classical 
logic that it so soon stagnated in a system regarded as fixed once 
and for all.’” It hardly needs to be pointed out that relational logic 
is subject to the same danger. It has discovered certain forms and 
rules which, within a period of time, may be as definitely superseded 
as it (for certain purposes) has superseded the classical. 

Language is something which the logician simply must not ignore; 
it is the most important form of our expression for thought. The 
less it is regarded the more dangerous it becomes. Apart from the 
tendency of any logician to translate foreign linguistic forms into 
the structure of his own tongue, there is another and more significant 


reason for this. As Jorgensen describes it, “. . . there does not exist any 


‘Treatise of Formal Logic (London, Oxford, 1931) III 206 
* Ibid 207 
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one-one relation between thoughts and their expression in language” 


Language has never attained logical perfection, largely for the reason 
that the expression of thought is only one among its several major 
functions. And these several functions seldom occur separately. “Fur- 
thermore, it is possible to express one and the same thought in a variety 
of ways, while different thoughts can be expressed in like forms.”* Per- 
haps the clearest formulation of the relation of language to thought is 
Jespersen’s threefold division of grammar into Form, Function, and 
Notion. A speaker moves through Notion to Function to Form; anda 
listener through Form to Function to Notion. This makes clear not only 
the mediate dependence of Notion upon Form in social intercourse, but 
also the subversive introduction by grammatical forms of problems 
vhich are the delight of the philosopher. The English preterit, the 


classical copula. the ‘I’ in ‘I imagine an apple’ ( Jorgense n’s “houmculuc 


seated in the brain”), and substantivized adjectives, are outstanding 
examples. The forms of language have a strong influence on our 


conception of reality, and an equally strong influence on our induction 
of logical forms. 

This raises a fundamental problem for the logician. Must we proceed 
by induction? Is it possible by means of this procedure “to find certain 
features common to all languages and naturally explained as being 
the expression of general logical thought forms’? Jorgensen decides 
unequivocally in favor of induction: “Logicians have .. . to sift the 
linguistic material, first getting rid of all extra-intellectual elements, 
and then comparing the various linguistic forms and arranging them 


according to their thought-content; this last 


being then analysed in 


order to arrive at its logical forms. This done, they have further, in 
order to fix their results, to find suitable symbolic means of expression 
for the same, and if possible, such as will also serve as the means of 
a logical calculus .. .”.° 

There is in the mind of the present writer a question as to the 
adequacy of induction here. Will he who proceeds inductively choose 
his instances from a sufficiently large field of linguistic variations? 
Will he consider possible but not necessarily extant languages which 
might adequately express thought? His inquiry and his procedure are 
certainly legitimate, but do they suffice? Suppose one is seeking a 
symbolic expression for the structure of thought per se. Induction, 


being a posteriori, might show that no extant language lacked certain 


~h | 


characteristics, but it could never show that language must necessarily 
possess them. A full inquiry into the relation of classical and relational 
logic demands, in fairness to the former, more than the inductive 
procedure can offer; for the inductive procedure is the procedure of 


‘ined 200 
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the relational logician primarily. We hope to make this more clear 
as we proceed. 

What will happen if we attack the problem deductively? Suppose 
there had been a logician among those North American Indians whose 
language, being primitive, was made up entirely of substantives; the 
symbol for ‘canoe’, let us say, signifying the idea of travel, and 
the symbol for ‘sun’ indicating the passage of time. What kind of 
logical symbolism would he have built? Not having used any of his 
linguistic elements as predicatives, the only possibility of a maximal 
form would be one in which only terms appear. But without predica- 
tives it is difficult to imagine any logical classification of linguistic 
elements; i.¢., any classification which would have a significance for 
the pure structure of thought. For example, if the substantives were 
classified into animal, vegetable, and mineral, such a classification 
would not be logical because it would not indicate thought-structure. 
The only possible structure would be an entirely fortuitous one in 
which substantives appeared side by side. The symbol for ‘the speaker’ 
plus those for ‘sun’ and ‘travel’ need simply be placed side by side 
in any order to indicate that the speaker was about to take a long 
journey. This situation would exist only under very primitive condi- 
tions, of course; but is nevertheless significant to our discussion. The 
fortuitous structure would soon give place to an habitual one which 
later students would call grammatical. But this is the way in which 
grammar, not logic, arises. Hence it is safe to say that from a language 
built solely upon substantives there is no possibility of a logical sym- 
bolism in the sense in which we are using that word. The only contra- 
dictions possible would be ones of fact rather than of thought. 

On the other hand, is it possible to suppose a language composed 
entirely of predicatives? Disregarding the argument of the internal 
relationist which, since it is in the field of metaphysics, is not pertinent 
to our discussion; the supposition of such a language is at least ex- 
tremely difficult. Predicatives may be predicatives for elements which 
may themselves be used as predicatives, but unless we are willing to 
fall into the abyss of an infinite regression the predicatives must 
somewhere be predicatives of substantives. Even the most abstract 
science is at some point based upon substantives. If it were not, a 
community of meaning would be impossible. Hence we may disregard 
the possibility of any symbolism being erected upon a language made 
up entirely of predicatives. 

The third, and only remaining, possibility is that of a language 
made up of both substantives and predicatives. If there is to be a 
symbolic expression of thought-structure, indeed if there is to be 
thought-structure itself, there must be at least this differentiation 
of symbols. It would be as difficult to suppose a language with neither 
substantives nor predicatives as it would be to suppose one without 
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predicatives. In other words, the S-P symbolism seems to express 
something essential to thought-structure. This is not to say that rela- 


tional | | 


gic has committed an error in avoiding the S-P form. It 


expresses a different structure in the same material. This differentia- 
tion between substantive and predicative elements will be recognized 


as the differentiation established by the classical logician. What is the 
relation between the structure established by this differentiation and 


that more complicated structure of the relational logician? If the 


former is more fundamental as symbolic of thought, what is the place 


of the latter? If the latter provides a better logical calculus, w 
the value of the former? 


If there is one thing that relational logic has succeeded in establish- 
| the logic of Aristotle in the mani- 


ing it has been its advantage over 


pulation of thought as a formal structure. This is not to say that the 


classical logic is wrong. It is often pointed out that the 


logic is right as far as it goes. But it does not go far enough for modern 


purposes. Its limitations are easily pointed out. It must be admitted at 
the same time that the Aristotelian logic could be so developed as to 


overcome to a degree these limitations. The Revised Square of Opposi- 


1 


tion is a step in this direction. The difficulty with such steps 1s that 


so complicated a system is evolved that the advantages of the relational 


logic over it, for the work modern logicians wish to do, becorie even 


more obvious than they were. It is analogous to the situation which 
vould arise if we tried to solve problems in arithmetic without the 
use of the functions of multiplication and division; it could be done, 


but only at the expense of a much greater amount of labor than would 


be necessary to one who had the idvantages of those two operations. 
Relational logic has a similar advantage over the Aristotelian. The 
calculus of propositional forms shows this quite clea ly For « xample, 


| 


ie syllogism in the form: 


is more general than any of the Aristotelian forms of it, and permits 


t 
of more manipulation and more minute study of the relations around 
propositional forms 
But suppose this advantage of the relational logic over the Arnis- 
totelian established. That is not the whole story of the connection 


vetween the two. Consider the proposition, ‘John wrote a letter to 


lames In relational logic this proposi n receives as its maximal 
form, R(x, y, z,). The original proposition might also be expressed 
as a dyadic relation in which R would include ‘wrote a letter’ or in 


which the second term might stand for ‘a letter to James’. These two 
possibilities suggest that the distinction between terms and relations 
as such is not so great as might be imagined. Appare ntly a term may 


become part of a relation. But, on the other side, it will be pointed 
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out to him who argues thus that ‘John wrote a letter to James’ when 
expressed as a dyadic relation is not expressed in its maximal form. 
Certainly R(+, y, z) has the virtue that it cannot be further analysed, 
in this particular case. But suppose we consider the proposition, ‘John 
wrote hurriedly to James’. Is this dyadic or triadic? Is the whole 
relation ‘wrote hurriedly’, or is it simply ‘wrote’? In the latter case 
it is a triadic relation in which an adverb becomes a term; in the former 
case the maximal form becomes a convenience agreed upon. Now if 
an adverb can be a term, may not an adjective also? Suppose the 
proposition were ‘John Smith wrote to James’. Is this dyadic or triadic ? 
‘John’ and ‘Smith’ are as much separate elements as ‘wrote’ and ‘hur- 
riedly’. ‘Hurriedly’ modifies ‘wrote’, and ‘John’ modifies ‘Smith’. Any 
other member of the Smith family might have written James, just as 
whoever did write might have written slowly. In short, it seems difficult 
to make the finer distinctions between terms and relations and between 
terms and terms. This suggests that whatever final rule of distinction 
we do make would seem to be made on the basis of a pragmatic value 
and not to be determined by the essential nature of thought. 

This suggestion is strengthened by a further consideration. Let us 
turn to another proposition, ‘Caesar marches’. Here we have the 
monadic case, expressed symbolically in relational logic not by the use 
of a relational variable but by means of a predicational variable, Q. 
The absence of the relation here would seem to be significant, particu- 
larly for the following reason. If we add a second term to the proposi- 
tion and make it, ‘Caesar marches to Brundisium’, we have a dyadic 
relation which may be expressed (though to be sure not in its maximal 
form) in a propositional form using the predicational variable. In this 
latter case the Q would include ‘to Brundisium’ and would become 
‘marches to Brundisium’. It would seem to be significant that all rela- 
tions, from the dyadic through the mth relation, can be symbolized in 
this way. This point suggests that there is something preserved in the 
Aristotelian symbolism which the relational logic fails to express. 
There is, for example, always the predicative element whether or not 
it is broken up into elements which allow the use of the relational 
variable and whether or not the class variable is employed. And there 
is always the subject of the proposition. The symbolism of the rela- 
tional logic seems to be a matter of convenience in manipulation. 
That it is such recommends it, however, for all sciences are systems 
of convenient symbols. 

Is there anything significant to our inquiry in the difference between 
the results of the deductive and the inductive methods in approaching 
the problem of thought-structure as exemplified in language? Perhaps 
the methodological difference is actually definitive of different thought- 
structures within the same material. Are we approaching a significant 
statement of the distinction between the Aristotelian and the relational 
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logics ? Perhaps the Qx symbol expresses something which is essential 
to thought, but not essential (nay, even a hindrance) to the manipula- 
tion of thought-structure in the interests of non-contradiction. Suppose, 
for example, that there were a language in which all thoughts were 
expressed in monadic propositions. In this language all complicated 
predicates would have characters of their own. In this language the 
proposition, ‘John gave money to the old man’, might be expressed 
‘John chozel’; ‘chozel’ signifying ‘gave money to the old man’. While 
such a language may not exist, it would not be more complicated than 
an ancient Chinese dialect and would be quite adequate to the ex- 
pression of thought. But a logician brought up on such a mother-tongue 
and knowing no other could never arrive at the relational logic, for 
the simple and conclusive reason that his would be a language in which 
relations were completely absent. But it is also important to note that 
such a language would not permit the manipulation which would cause 
the problem of non-contradiction to arise, for the consideration of one 
proposition as compared with another is itself a problem of relation. 
Could this man be a logician in any sense? 

Apparently we may conclude that there are two structures in thought, 
if not more. There is first of all the structure necessary to thought as 
thought, without which thought is impossible. It regards thought not 
only as actually expressed in extant languages, but also as expressed 
in any conceivable language. That is the substantive-predicative struc- 
ture, arrived at deductively. In the second place there is that structure 
which allows the development of propositional forms, and the class 
calculus. This latter is most adequately approached by inductive 
methods. Whether or not this second structure might also be arrived 
at by deductive methods is an open question; yet it should be noted 
that the result of Jorgensen’s work along empirical lines in classifying 
propositions into thirteen irreducible forms is of such a character as 
to make it seem highly improbable that such results could be achieved 
by deduction. Where, for example, would deduction discover the dis- 
? From the point 


tinction between the Q-variable and the K-variabl 
of view of modern logic it would seem that the investigation would 
have to be empirical; for the problem is to find out just what various 
grammatical forms signify from a purely structural aspect. It is an 
attempt, furthermore, to make these significations more explicit by 
means of a symbolism which has a one-one relation to the thought 
involved. This is certainly not the province of deduction. Two methods 
and two structures: neither need offend the other. 

The contention between classical and relational logic is, in part at 
least, caused by an introduction of metaphysical considerations. Jor- 
gensen is himself not innocent of abetting the conflict. He finds that 
the S-P “view of the nature of a proposition is . . . conspicuously 


erroneous”,” arguing from a distinction between concepts (e.g., S and 


" bid. 243. 
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P) and objects. He says: “Propositions therefore do not deal with con- 
cepts at all as a rule, but with other objects, groups of objects, phenomena 
or events.” Propositions deal with objects of thought, to be sure; but 
these objects as such are objects as part of the structure of thought 
and not objects as distinct from concepts—for this latter distinction is 
a metaphysical one. In still another place Jorgensen speaks of the 
symbolism of modern logic as one by which all thinking “could be 
reduced to a matter of mere calculation” built up into a system “capable 
of symbolizing all reality”.* This is the root of the contention. But no 
logic symbolizes reality: it symbolizes thought as pure structure. A 
correct understanding of ‘term’ and ‘relation’ as employed by the rela- 
tional logician makes it quite clear that metaphysics is not concerned. 
The term is such by virtue of its function in the structure of thought; 
and the relation is such by virtue of the same structurally significant 
function. The problem whether or not the term has a metaphysical 
existence does not enter into the mind of the logician qua logician. 
It may stand for a material object; it may stand for a Platonic Idea; 
it may stand for an Hegelian Absolute—no difference. The one thing 
of which the logician may be certain is that it is a definite element in 
the structure of thought, the recognition of which enables him to 
symbolize propositional forms and thereby produce a valuable calculus 
of thought. And so with the relation. It makes not a whit of difference 
to the relational logician whether or not relations are internal to the 
mind or external to it. They are part of the formal structure of thought 
and significant as such, regardless for the moment of whether or not 
they represent the best symbolism for the element in the form of 
thought for which they stand. As a matter of fact the relational 
variable, R, is only one of the possible variables used in the symbolism 
of this logic. Where there are class variables and predicate variables, 
especially the latter, it seems awkward to use relational variables to 
cover the whole. 
Rocer W. Ho_mes 


Soutu Hapiey, MAssaCHUSETTS 


PARETO’S SOCIOLOGY’ 


WRITER on sociology must be conceded great freedom in the 
choice of his point of view and subject-matter, since this term 
has a fairly definite connotation but varies in denotation from such 
matters as social pathology, social welfare-work, and city-planning, to 
generalized history and studies of the life of primitive peoples in the 
attempt to trace the origins of modern institutions. Pareto’s primary 


* Ibid. 268. 

‘The Mind and Society, By Vicrrevo Pareto. Edited by Artnur Liv- 
INGSTON; English translation by ANDREW Boncrorno and ArTHUR LIVINGS- 
TON. 4 vols. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1935. 
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problem was to analyse the conditions of equilibrium in societies.” In 


the course of this discussion, he makes significant remarks about many 


other matters, but he had no intention of formulating a psychology, 
ethics, philosophy of history, or political program, as some of his over- 
zealous disciples have contended,’ and a proper evaluation must con 
sider this as a sociologic work intended to complete the description o 
society given in Pareto’s economic works, which necessarily treat only 


a limited part of social behavior.‘ As a treatise on sociology, it is 
conspicuous for its attempt to remain on the level of pure science, 
excluding all normative considerations, and it abounds in criticism of 
other theories of society and history which depart from the logico 
experimental method of science. It is the critical rather than the posi 
tive portion of the work which, presumably, will be of greater interest 
to the readers of this Review, so that these matters will be given mori 
extended notice than, perhaps, is ordinarily justifiable in the review 
of a sociologic work. 

Pareto’s theory is intended only as a first approximation to a theory 
of social equilibrium, so that it admittedly neglects many important 
influences of climate, race, economic conditions, et cetera. He centers 
attention on non-logical action since logical (rational or instrumental ) 
behavior is limited in social relations largely to certain phases of 
economic activity. He holds that social behavior rests on instincts 
emotions, and sentiments, and to a certain extent, upon reasonings 
originating in them. Similar non-logical actions widely scattered 


time and place have be en observed. and \ iried ‘ xp] inations h ive heer 


given for them by the people observed or by the observers. Thus, 
various rites and formulae are used as means of causing or preventing 
storms or of pre serving or destroying crops, and the explanations ar 
given in terms of propitiation of the gods, influence of devils, occult 
powers of magicians over nature, and so on, according to 
culture observed. Fundamental to these rites is the belief that these 
actions can control meteorological events, although the explanations 


7As an extreme nominalist, Pareto considered Society, the State, the 


Mind, and similar abstract terms as “metaphy il entities” which could 
not be used in scientific analysis. Particular societies, nations, or individuals 
per contra, he conside red observable phe nomena WI! the Trattat tt 

ctologia generale was given its unfortunate title in the translation is not 

rent. Perl | litor I ‘id tl noe € the word 

ipparet erhaps the editor 1oped to avoK the associat Ss oO e w a 
“sociology”, or perhaps the publishers entertained the vain expectation tl 
such a title would make a ponderous and dull work more allurit 

* Some have even given this book a place in intellectual history comparable 
only to Aristotle’s Categories or Newton's Principia 

*Pareto’s principal works in book form are Cours d’économie politique 


(Lausanne, 1896-7, 2 vols.) ; Les systémes soctalistes (1901; 2nd ed., Paris 
Giard, 1926, 2 vols.) ; Manuale di economia politica (Milan, 1909) ; trans- 
lated as Manuel d’économie politique (Paris, 1909; 2nd ed., 1927) ; Trattato 
di sociologta generale (Florence, 1917), translated as Traité de sociologte 
générale (Paris, 1917). For biography and bibliography see G. H. Bousquet, 


Vilfredo Pareto, sa vie et son oeuvre (Paris, 1928) 
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given in terms of cause and effect are colored by other features of the 
cultures. By comparing many types of non-logical behavior, Pareto 
concludes that any one type can be analysed into three parts, the ex- 
ternal acts observed, the varying pseudo-logical explanations given 
(“derivations”), and common constant elements (“residues”). The 
residues are the preconceptions or beliefs or elemental behavior-pat- 
terns which are common to a given class of actions. They correspond 
to certain instincts and sentiments and are the behavior-patterns 
through which the more basic factors are manifested.” They are not 
causal categories, though Pareto, after due warning, speaks of them 
elliptically as though they were. He does not pretend that the residues 
are the simplest elements into which behavior can be resolved, since 


it is evident that psychology and physiology can reduce them to other 


classes. But he was not writing a psychology, although the un- 
happy choice of the English title may have misled many into believing 
that such was his purpose. The residues are a mere analytic category, 
useful in sociological investigation because they represent certain uni- 
formities in the social behavior under scrutiny in the same way as 
groups of very complex physical factors may be treated as primary 
units in biology or economics.” In this way, Pareto avoided the diff- 
culties inherent in trying to construct sociologic theory on the 
shifting sands of psychological disputation. It is something of an 
achievement for a sociologist to realize that his science need not push 
the sociologic into the psychologic, and subsequently to the biologic 
sciences except where those sciences are immediately relevant.’ 

The variable elements in non-logical conduct are called “derivations”, 
' 
i 


which consist of pseudo-logical explanations of the non-logical conduct 


observed. Derivations, however, have little direct influence on social 


behavior except where they are crystallized into institutional forms 


* Sections 870, 875 

*The residues are a heterogeneous group of basic behavior-patterns 
resulting from instincts and sentiments. They are divided into six main 
classes: I. “The instinct for combinations” is an inclination to combine 
certain things with certain other things, likenesses or opposites, numbers 
with things, omens and events, et cetera. This residue results in scientific 
as well as non-logical thought, and results frequently in the combinations 
of other residues and derivations. II. “Persistence of aggregates” of sensa- 
tions and sentiments, of family, social group, of living and dead, of ab- 
stractions and uniformities (ideas, codes, mores). III. “Need for expressing 
sentiments by external acts’ as in rituals. IV. “Residues connected with 
sociality”, which are sentiments of conformity, pity, inferiority, and su- 
periority. V. “Integrity of the individual and his appurtenances”, position, 
honor, notions of defilement, and purifications, “saving face”, et cetera 
VI. The sex residue. The residues are closely related to each other, such 
as Il and III and III and IV, and a given practice or derivation is often 
the consequent of combinations of residues of different classes. The entire 
second volume is devoted to description and classification of residues 

"Obviously there is always scope for argument about relevancy, but a 
division of scientific labor seems advantageous 
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such as civil law, moral, and theologic systems, or when they serve 
to strengthen or weaken various residues. Analytically they serve 
as indicators of the residues present, since the residues generally are 
not directly observed but are inferred from the conduct or the deriva- 
tion. Two residues, with their corresponding derivations, are most 
important for social equilibrium, that is, for the stability and survival 
of a given set of institutions and culture. Every society consists of 
numerous social classes struggling against each other for a dominant 
position,” and every society or nation is controlled by one social class, 
the élite, a term used without any laudatory connotation, with the tacit 
consent of the others regardless of the governmental structure, be it 
iven 
vility 


and the occasional use of force to repress inimical elements within and 


absolute monarchy, dictatorship, or democratic republic. A g 
} 


structure can be maintained only by a common belief in its desira 


without. Hence where Class II residues (persistence of aggregates) 
predominate, especially in the élite, where there is strong loyalty to 
God, King, and Country, force will be more readily used than where 
these residues are weak. But morals, religion, and force are not enough 
to maintain a society, since it is subject to continuous change. Extreme 
rigidity, which is fatal, can be avoided only by processes of adaptation 
and innovation resulting from Class I residues (instinct for combina- 
tions). If the latter are dominant, the society is too volatile and too 
changing to assure belief in its stability, while individuals of the Class I 
type are unwilling or unable to use force when it is needed. Hence 
there is some proportion of the two residues which prevides the degrees 
of stability and innovation which are necessary for a dynamic equi- 
librium. This proportion in the élite can be secured only by circulation 
to it from other classes of individuals characterized by the residues 
needed to restore the proper proportion. 

There are two outstanding features of Pareto’s methodology, his 
staunch defense of the logico-experimental method’ in social science 


at a time when it was generally attacked, and his reformulation of the 


empiricist-positivist position so as to free it from certain Comtian 
preconceptions and implicit normative elements.” Social sciences do 


not differ in purpose from the natural sciences. They try to formulate 


*According to Pareto, Marx’s error consisted in assuming only two 
social classes sharply defined according to economic status only 

* Pareto uses the term to include observation without controlled experi- 
ment. The Italian and French terms have a wider connotation than the 
English “experiment”, so that Pareto’s logico-experimental method is equiva- 
lent to empiricism. 

” His argument is along the lines indicated in Mill, Jevons (Principles of 
Science, 2 vols., London, 1874), Carl Menger (Untersuchungen tiber die 
Methode der Socialwissenschaften, Leipzig, 1883), and J. N. Keynes (Scope 
and Method of Political Economy, London, 1891) 

The methodological discussion running through Pareto’s Sociology is 
more succinctly stated in his Manuel d’économie politique, chapters 1, 2 


5 
' 
\ 
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general propositions, laws, principles, and theories about observed 
social behavior. Laws in social science are descriptions of data and 
their functional relationships, no more, no less. Ethical value-judgments 
have no more place in sociology than in astronomy ; nor can any amount 
of science demonstrate that the observed data are the result of a pre- 
determined order of things. Certainty may be possible in metaphysics, 
but experimental science” yields only probabilities limited by the time 
and place of the observations, and in the social sciences these proba- 
bilities are not of a very high order. This may indeed be a commonplace 
among logicians, but the doctrines of the Enlightenment and of Comte 
have not wholly disappeared in the social sciences. 

In physical science, hypotheses can generally be tested, or at least 
contradicted, by crucial experiments; but in the social sciences, ob- 
servation, feebly aided by statistics, must be the sole reliance. And 
since every type of social behavior is a complex of many factors, 
abstraction is essential. Hence, a theory must be centered about a few 
relations, regarding the others as constant or inappreciable quantities 
for the particular problem. The selection of analytic factors must in 
part be arbitrary, so that valid conclusions can be reached only by the 
method of successive approximations or trial and error. Since laws 
are merely summary statements of observational relationships, an 
apparent exception indicates an inadequate formula, and not, as is 
often asserted by social scientists, that there are exceptions to social 
but not to natural laws. Such a view rests on a non-empirical concep- 
tion of law at best, and in practice may be merely an excuse for poor 
analysis. Ad hoc hypotheses may be justifiably introduced only as 
intermediate steps to more complete formulae. It is extremely difficult 
to formulate complete laws of social relationships, since the variables 
are so numerous. Theoretically, the method of simultaneous equations 
offers a possible solution, but aside from certain phases of pure eco- 
nomics,” the difficulty of quantification leaves this a purely heuristic 
device in applied economics, sociology, and political science, and a 
perpetual warning against the acceptance of simple conclusions. Hence, 
problems can be studied, especially in the initial stages, only with the 
assumption of caeteris paribus. There may be errors a-plenty, investi- 
gation may stop with conclusions that are in accord with sentiment, 
the selection of data may be influenced by extra-scientific considera- 
tions; but free criticism and conflicting generalizations offer partial 
correctives. There appears to be no alternative if social science is to 
be based on fact. 

Pareto refused to discuss the epistemological basis of his empiricism, 
if indeed he recognized that there was any. He would have nothing 
to do with metaphysics, and even argued that the propositions of pure 


1 . ° e 
* Observational science included. 
= : . . na ; a 

As in Pareto’s formulation of the conditions of economic equilibrium. 
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logic and mathematics were empirical. This would seem to be extren 
he laws of identity and contradiction are not empirical, nor is 
pparent that observation without “metaphysics” would yield the in- 

finitesimals which Pareto used so successfully in his economics. Ordi- 

narily, one cannot expect too rigorous a formulation of methodology 


in a work that is primarily concerned with positive science. But Pareto’s 


-_ . la; : ] - } ; e111 19 _ . 1 
claims tor his sociology are based on its pure empiricism and his 
criticisms of other writers are sharp because their discussions were 
non-empirical, so that the need for more precise statement is indicated, 

‘ ; +}, riter lh, } . 7 } 
CSpet LiiV SINCE ( \ eTs W on V « OnDDpoOSser y ( i 0 
have based their ¢« tentions on arguments, largel eta il, whic 
P reto did not me It is not sumer. howeve » re ( e tor 
the logico-experimental method in ciology o llevé s of 
this method in physical science, for it can readily be asserted that the 
problems are different and that the use of empirical methods in the 
social sciences for more than a century has not resulted in comparable 


accretions to knowledge. 


From German romantic and historical social science to the institu- 
tional, organismic, and “Geisteswissenschaft” schools of the present 
day, the assumptions of empiricism have been denied and other methods 


of invest gation proposed Only brief notice of these schools can be 
‘ , , ‘ ‘ : 


taken here, and no attempt can be made to differentiate their doctrines 


Some writers start from Hegelian or other romantic or idealist meta- 


ysics. Objective observation is declared impossible: words have only 


subjective meanings so that precise definition is impossible; in the 
reaim Of nature, me lanical determination may prevall, but in society, 
the freedom of the will prevents the formulation of laws; the natural 


sciences are “nomothetic’, the “Geisteswissenschaften”, “idiographic” 
' , 
t 


Others emphasize the organic unity of society, so that piecemeal 


analysis which neglects organic interdependence can never arrivé 
a true understanding, or, since social life is a matter of spirit (“Geist” 
and man is a part thereof, there are special interpretive methods o 
“understanding” social phenomena, whereas natural phenomena can 

] } 


merely be explained in causal sequences. There is an easy transition 


from these postulates to purely subjective and normative studies 


Historical data and the “Zeitgeist” can readily be interpreted in the light 
of an author’s sentiments and convictions abou e proper organizati 
"For example see K. Knies, Die politische Oekonomie 7 hicht 


lichen Standpunkte (1853; 2nd ed., Braunschweig, 1883); W. Dilthey 
Einleitung wm die Geisteswissenschaften (1883), Gesammelte Schriften 
(Leipzig, 1922), Vol. |; H. Rickert, Kulturwissenschaft und Naturwisse 
schaft (7th ed., Tubingen, 1926); idem, Die Grenzen der naturwissen- 

haftlichen Begriffshildung (1902; 4th ed.. Tibingen. 1930): W. Sombart,. 
Die dret Nationalékonomien (Munich, 1930); F. v. Gottl-Ottlilienfeld, 
Wirtschaft als Leben (Jena, 1925); O. Spann, Gesellschaftslehre (2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1923); idem, Fundament der V 


‘er wanre Staat (1921) 


VIRSW? cia enre (1iIg2i , idem 
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of social life. The historical-ethical school were apologists for Prussian 
étatisme and bureaucracy. Solidarism is the sociological doctrine of 
reformist socialism, as historical materialism is of the Marxian variety. 
The universalistic economics and sociology of Spann is correlated 
with the “Standestaatliche” organization of social life. Sombart’s 
“verstehende” economic sociology is consummated in his recent 
Deutscher Sozialismus.™ 

In part, this opposition to the logico-experimental method arose 
because of the identification of the analytic methods of the classical 
school with the program of nineteenth-century liberalism. There is, 
of course, no necessary relation between scientific method and practical 
program. Pareto’s attempt to state a purely scientific theory of society 
is a notable achievement partly by its contrast to the anti-scientific 
attack of many of his contemporaries, partly by its freedom from 
certain non-empirical elements of the earlier positivist program. Even 
if it be granted that the empirical method can be justified only by 
dogmatism or pragmatism, it would seem preferable to the discussion 
of social phenomena in terms of “Geist”, historical process, social 
evolution, and other phrases which are left undefined or are indefinable, 
or explanation of phenomena in the light of ethical ideals. It will not 
be denied that social philosophies and programs are needed, but there 
seems to be a valid distinction between description of what is and pre- 
scription of what ought to be. Pareto tried to keep them distinct. 

Pareto’s theory of derivations is a masterly attack on the precon- 
ceptions of theology, metaphysics, ethics, and social and political 
theory. He argues that there is an instinctive need for giving reasons 
for conduct,” and since in the realm of sentiment, such explanations 
cannot be logico-experimental, pseudo-logical constructions or deriva- 
tions are employed. These may apparently satisfy the rules of the 
syllogism, but the argument is based on non-empirical or illogical 
elements, references to the authority of gods, men, and books, or on 
undefined or indefinable terms which readily permit contrary conclu- 
sions to be drawn from them. While two contradictories cannot both 
be true at the same time and place, a given residue may be present in 
two contrary derivations, which may not in practice refute one another 
but may even strengthen each other and the underlying residue. Con- 
flicts arising may be resolved by a new derivation, while the residue 
is unchanged.” 

Metaphysical, ethical, and social theories are discussed as derivations, 
that is, as rationalizations of sentiments. Theology obviously involves 

“ Berlin, 1934. Pareto, who read little or no German, did not discuss these 
writers specifically, although they represent the most serious attack on the 
type of theory which he represented. He confined his strictures to the 
socialist and solidarist schools of France and Italy. 


* Sections 888, 972-5, 1307 ff. 
16 "Wits - . . . 
In the realm of sentiment, the Hegelian logic would seem applicable. 
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reference to the attributes of a divinity which cannot be determined 


empirically, and so must rest on sentiment and metaphysics. Meta- 


physics is largely a discussion of the implications of ambiguous terms 


oS 


which cannot be or at least are not defined empirically, but which are 
assumed to have operative force in the phenomenal world, such as 
essence, order, natural law, absolute, right reason, free will, soul, and 
mind. While some of these terms might be given an exact meaning 
for scientific purposes, they are used generally in vague senses which 
arouse favorable emotional responses. Pareto was an extreme nomi- 
nalist, and admitted as much in his earlier works. By the time he wrote 
his Sociology, he had concluded that all metaphysics was absurd from 
a scientific standpoint,” and that both nominalism and realism asserted 
relations which were not to be observed or verified in the actual world. 

Ethical theory fared no better at his hands. Benthamite utilitarianism 
cannot reconcile the conflict of individual and social utilities without 
introducing the contrary postulate of altruism into the egoistic basis 
of conduct, so that the whole doctrine becomes a verbal quibble.” The 
Kantian categorical imperative cannot be applied in a concrete case, 
and in any event rests on notions of natural law, instinct, and will, 
which will not bear analysis.” Less notable figures are treated more 
cavalierly. In the intuitionalist systems of ethics, the role of sentiment 
is obvious; in the others, sentiments of benevolence, altruism, and so 
on, are rationalized into more complex theories which, however, are 
internally inconsistent and have no empirical validity. The refutation 
of any one theory merely leads to the statement of another which 
rationalizes the same sentiments. Social theories include some quantity 

f 


of empirical data and inference along with their metaphysics and 


ethics, but are subject to the same objections. Pareto must not be 
understood as condemning these sentiments; far from it, since they 
are useful in maintaining a social system. He does object to the con- 
clusion that these theories are scientific” conclusions which are uni- 
versally applicable. The greatest weakness of this part of his dis- 
cussion is his indictment of the non-logico-experimental theories in 
general terms. Valid criticism must consist of demonstration of specific 
errors, and Pareto, in demolishing these theories, confines his analysis 
to older works and some of them not the most important. To justify 
such sweeping conclusions, more detailed analysis of the writings of 
more recent years would be necessary to make his judgment convincing 
In his defence, it must be said that he was concerned with these theories 
only as incidental to his analysis of the factors determining social 

“Tt should be noted in passing that Pareto applied the terms meta- 
physical and theological indifferently to any non-empirical theory, whether 
in ethics or social theory 

™ Secs. 1486-92, 1934-5 

* Secs. 1514-1521 

” Especially “scientific” (Marxian) socialism 
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equilibrium, that they were treated only as specific illustrations of the 
relation of residues and derivations. The inadequacy of his criticism 
casts some doubt on the validity of the purely sociologic inferences 
drawn therefrom. 

A scientific work must be judged in terms of the validity of the 
conclusions drawn from the evidence, and of the adequacy of the 
evidence, and not from any implications which the conclusions may 
have for any practical purpose or program. In the current discussion 
of Pareto, he has been hailed as a prophet of a new social philosophy, 
as a “bourgeois Marx’’, or condemned as an advocate of violence,” of 
the maintenance of the economic status quo, an enemy of democracy 
and a fascist,” but praise or blame on these scores is entirely irrelevant 
to his scientific purpose. In the latter part of his book, he certainly 
did not write in the dispassionate tone appropriate to a scientific work. 
But while Pareto, as any other social scientist, had his sympathies and 
antipathies, they do not prove or disprove his theses. It would take a 
book as large as his own to review and analyse his data and conclu- 
sions, and to do so would require the special disciplines of at least the 
ancient historian, the anthropologist, the political scientist, and the 
sociologist, as well as the economist. All the present writer can do is 
to say that, in his judgment, the conclusions drawn follow in the main® 
from the evidence submitted. The most serious question is that the 
evidence does not always seem adequate. One wonders whether many 
contrary instances could not be adduced, and whether the factors se- 
lected for analysis are the most important. Granting the importance 
of non-logical conduct and even the great significance of the proper 
proportion of Class I and Class II residues, there still remains the 


*While Pareto showed that some use of force was necessary, he also 
concluded that a society could not be maintained solely by force, which, if 
too generally applied, is self-destructive. Government by violence is unstable, 
and presumably Class II residues are weak. 

“To regard Pareto as a fascist is, to say the least, unhistorical. The main 
theses of the Sociology were stated in Les systémes socialistes (1901), 
written long before fascism was thought of, and when Mussolini was still 
a boy. Although Pareto was honored by the fascist government, and many 
fascists regard him as a theoretical exponent of their system, he was by 
no means in thorough agreement with their policies. Shortly before his 
death, he warned them, inter alia, against warlike adventures, the suppression 
of free oral and written discussion, and limitation of academic freedom 
(Bousquet, op. cit., pp. 193-4). ' 

“Specifically, the evidence does not seem adequate to establish the 
undulatory variation of residues, Since the residues can be inferred only 
from the derivations, it is difficult to assign numerical values to the in- 
tensity of the residues, so that the complex sine curves which Pareto used 
cannot be regarded as more than hypotheses which the facts neither confirm 
nor refute. Second, the documentary evidence in some instances is question- 
able, and the editor has pointed out a number of errors. Third, in the 
analysis of specific doctrines, too much weight is given to the verbiage in 
which the doctrines were stated. Few writers, Pareto included, write with 
sufficient exactness so that all sentences will stand scrutiny. 
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question whether these are the most important factors in social 
equilibrium. This issue can be raised not only for Pareto’s theory 
but for any sociologic theory; for as long as quantitative data are not 
available for the analysis of a situation in which there are evidently 
many variables present, it seems impossible to determine the relative 
importance of the factors except by assigning arbitrary weights to 
them. Any other writer may choose to assign different weights, and 
this is apparent from the variety of sociologic theories current, many 
of which assign minor roles to factors admittedly present which, how- 
ever, are treated as the most important ones by others. In comparison 
to the natural sciences, therefore, social theories at present can be 
regarded only as ingenious hypotheses; and in this state of affairs, the 
social scientist may easily select his data in the light of his own pre- 
judices. It may even be asserted that Pareto’s political theory is an 
illustration of his own theory of derivations. In his analysis of socialist 
and pacifist theories, he may have been influenced by his belief that 
an excess of humanitarian sentiment is self-destructive. There may 
have been a latent longing for the stato forte in his criticism of demo- 
cratic government. Yet in the year 1935, it is not a novel conclusion 
to hold that democracy is more appearance than reality. The doctrines 
of Sorel may well have been a factor in his contention that force must 
be used on occasion to preserve a society, yet a society without coercion 
would seem possible only in the utopias of a Godwin, or Kropotkin. 
Today, even in America, the view that constitutional forms are less 
important than traditions, attitudes of the governing classes, and non- 
political conditions in determining the character of politics is not en- 
tirely new. 

Pareto’s sociologic theory is therefore a significant hypothesis which 
can be tested by further research. Analysis may well show that the 
asserted relationship between some of the derivations and residues 1s 
not correct. To disprove his theory would require the demonstration 
that all of the purported relations are false, although the demonstration 
that a large number were false would greatly reduce the probable 
validity of the whole theory. Pareto admitted the incompleteness of 
his theory, and further investigation may reclassify the data and assign 
different weights to the factors in the social situation. That sentiment 
plays a large role in political, ethical, and metaphysical theory 
apparent enough. Pareto’s analysis of the means by which these senti- 


Tea 


ments are rationalized into theories claiming universality is a sig- 
nificant contribution to thought. Regardless of what scientific value 
may be placed upon his sociologic theory, his reformulation of the 
methodological questions of social science is notable, and the theory of 
derivations offers a valuable instrument for separating scientific con- 
clusions from disguised sentiment in other writings. And if the logico- 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Plato’s Theory of Knowledge. By Francis MACDONALD CornForp. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1935. Pp. xiv, 336. 
I J I wa 


+ 


Professor Cornford’s “object was 


to make accessible to students of 


hilosophy who cannot easily read the Greek text, two masterpieces 
of Plato’s later period, concerned with questions that still hold a living 
interest”, namely the Theactetus and the Sophist. Towards this end 
he here gives us a translation of nearly the whole of these two dia- 


logues, omi ng one page of the Theaetctus because “the reader would 


1 


e same difficulty as Theaetetus in following the statement and 


may prefer a summary to a translation’, and omitting twelve pages 





of the Sophist because “the modern reader, familiar with ifications 
17 1 . 1 7 sore § - 
ill ultimately derived from the model here set up, might be wearied 


by a translation”. He has “tried to follow Plato’s own practice o 


keeping to the current language of educated conversation”. Hence he 
has not bound himself slavishly to a word-for-word rendering, bt 


for example, translates alToOuaro. I y “like mushrooms” and replaces 
ill exclamatory references to the gods by current En 
Perhaps his procedure has made Plato’s language sound slightly more 
pretentious than it is, if it be true that current educated English is a 
more pretentious speech than that of the educated citizens of ancient 
Athens. “The mind through its own instrumentality” is surely a more 


sophisticated phrase than 9 Yvy7 airy dc’abris. In one or two passages 


the reader may think that Professor Cornford has carried his freedom 
~~ +} y ‘ : ‘ J " 1” + 8 So S 4 . + 
1 er too { in Theactetus 170C ai 6’GdXar Sevdrnrés re doxotoa 


kal godia: €v pwev moXsTikats duvacreiars yeryvouevar doprixai, ev 
e: 


TEXVALS Bavavoo. becomes “all other forms of secet ig power 
intelligence in the rulers of society are as mean and vulgar as t! 


mechanic's skill in handicraft”; in Theaetetus 209E 4 pév oxuradns 9 


jmreEpor 7 Sror 57) Ney erat TEPLT POTN becomes “the most vicious of cir- 


cles”. He takes this freedom mainly in the literary as opposed to t 
philosophical parts of the dialogues, although in one philosophical 
passage he tells us that since the argument is highly compressed and 
obscure he has interpolated additions into the translation. In gener 
the rendering is pleasant to read, faithful to Plato’s spi 
worthy tor the contemporary epistemologist who wants to know wl 
) [ ry ol knowledge really was. For the Greek scholar Pro 
essor Cornford has added a number of notes explaining his transla- 
tions and his readings and suggesting several new emendations. 
The rest of the book is a running interpretation, interspersed through- 
out the translation and dividing it into sections averaging a page 0! 


vo in length Whereas In the transla mn ’rofes or Cornford has 


nterpretation his preoccupation 
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uw 


has been to avoid reading any later conceptions into his author and 
to read out those that previous commentators have inserted. “The 
commentary attempts only to interpret Plato from his own writings 
and those of his forerunners and contemporaries, and accordingly 
avoids, so far as possible, the misleading jargon of modern philosophy.” 
He argues, against a suggestion of A. E. Taylor’s, that Plato’s dialectic 
is not what is now known as “Formal Logic”. He argues very con- 
vincingly that “the most important kinds” of the Sophist have no 
resemblance to any entities called “categories” by Aristotle or anyone 
else, and that “no satisfactory account of the relations of Platonic 
Forms can be given in terms of Aristotelian logic”. 

In his sketch of the relations of the Forms to each other he com- 
bines into one doctrine what the Republic says about the Form of the 
Good, what the Sophist says about division and about the communica- 
tion of the kinds, and what the Timaeus says about the “Living 
Creature that truly is”; and his main point is perhaps that, whereas 
for Aristotle the higher we ascend in the hierarchy of species and 
genera the further we are from full reality, for Plato the richest 
content belongs to the highest Form. 

This combination of three very different dialogues illustrates Pro- 
fessor Cornford’s tendency to find self-agreement and not self-correc- 
tion in Plato’s works. It appears that in ontology and epistemology 
Plato’s only self-correction came when in the Sophist he declared that 
the real world consisted not merely of Forms but also of “life, soul, 
intelligence, and such change as they imply”. Otherwise his develop- 
ment in these fields consisted only of a switch of interest from the 
relation between Forms and things to the relations among Forms 
themselves. 

The same harmonizing point of view appears in Professor Corn- 
ford’s answers to the two problems that most vex the ordinary reader 
of these dialogues. 

The ordinary reader of Plato is puzzled to know, in the first place, 
what has become of the Forms in the Theaetetus. Professor Cornford 
replies that they are deliberately excluded from this dialogue in order 
to demonstrate that without them knowledge is impossible. In other 
words, the Theaetetus gives thorough proof of the assertion made in 
the Parmenides that without the Forms there can be no philosophy. 
“The purpose of the dialogue is to examine and reject this claim of the 
sense-world to furnish anything that Plato will call ‘knowledge’.” 
“Plato is determined to make us feel the need of his Forms without 
mentioning them.” Professor Cornford works out this hypothesis in 
detail throughout his commentary. One of its most interesting con- 
sequences is that the theory of perception outlined in the Theaetetus is 
Plato’s own; for if the aim was to shew that perception does not yield 
knowledge it would be useless to argue from a false account of per- 
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ception. This conclusion would certainly be a large addition to our 


1 ‘ 
1 


knowledge of Plato’s doctrine, since the Timaeus, while it has a good 


, 


deal to say about the physiology and psychology of perception, scarcel) 


touches on the philosophy of the subject 
The other problem that especially ve the ardinary reader af thea 
he other probiem that especially vexes the ordinary reader of these 
dialogues is whether Plato is speaking of Forms when he discusses 


and Same and Other in the Sophist. Professor Cornford answers 


seing 
that he is. His main reason for this answer appears to be its success 
in leading to a consistent and probable interpretation of Plato’s theory 


1 
+} 


of knowledge as a whole, but he also argues that Plato uses the word 


Kind or Genus as a synonym of Form. In general it seems to be 
view that, wherever Plato talks about something that we shou 
was obviously a universal rather than a particular, there Plato himself 


thought that he was talking about a Form; and this view seems to be 


based on a conception of Plato’s later dialogues that must now be 
briefly noticed. 

Professor Cornford apparently regards ie Theaetetus and the 
Sophist as written exclusively for the Academy and not for outsiders 
He furthermore seems to regard the Academy as composed of persons 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of the theory of Forms stated in 
the Phaedo and the Republic, and thoroughly convinced of Plato’s con- 


il 


viction of its truth. He does not state these views, but they seem to be 
involved in his interpretation. If they are true we can easily see how 


1 


Plato might imply the Forms without stating them, leaving his small 
circle of readers to fill in the gaps. And this is the assumption that 
Professor Cornford makes, for he supposes not only that wherever 
e thinks of it as a 


Plato mentions what we should call a universal h 
Form, but also that the Forms are to be understood in some places 
where not even a universal is mentioned. We have seen that they are 


to be understood throughout the Theaetetus They are also to be 


\ 


understood in the Sophist’s explanation of false statement: “we mus 


fill out Plato’s scheme with elements he has furnished elsewhere and 
here takes for granted. . . . Plato evidently means the Forms to 
come in «5 

This is the explanation of a notion that is likely to puzzle the reader 
at first. Professor Cornford refers at I t fy tim to “the Platonist”; 


and the phrase is a permanent instrument of his exegesis, much like 
\. E. Taylor’s “we could hardly be told more plainly”. On eacl 
occasion we are told that “the Platonist” will interpret some passage 
in a way not at once obvious to the ordinary reader. The meaning 
appears to be given in this quotation: “the trained Academic reader, 
accustomed to think of Platonic Forms.” What perhaps remains ob- 
scure is why Plato should ever have avoided the mention of the Forms 
when they were appropriate. The way in which, according to Professor 


Cornford, they are to be applied to the problem of false statement 
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seems unlikely to leap to the mind of even the most adept Platonist. 
The dialogue would apparently require an oral commentary from its 
author. 

Plato’s explanations of false statement and false thinking in the 
Sophist appear to the ordinary reader to be without much value. It 
cannot be said that Professor Cornford makes them seem true or 
important, but his attitude towards the apparent weaknesses in Plato 
is greatly preferable to that of some other interpreters. He does not 
wave them away with a pontifical or cryptic phrase, but admits their 
existence, goes into them in detail, and sometimes confesses failure 
to remove them. 

This is the most important book about Plato in English since 
What Plato Said. It goes copiously into the difficulties of the ordinary 
reader and the epistemologist, and deals with them in a clear and 
straightforward and penetrating way that cannot fail to be useful. 
At the same time its general interpretation of these two dialogues, and 
the mass of its new interpretations of special points, will be of great 
P 


interest to all advanced students of Plato. 


RICHARD ROBINSON 


Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals. By P. S. StvAswamy Atryer. Cal- 
cutta, University Press, 1935. Pp. 242. 

Manu, A Study in Hindu Social Theory. By K. Motwani. Madras, 
Ganesh and Co., 1934. Pp. 261. 

The Katha Upanishad. By J]. N. Rawson. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1934. Pp. 242. 

Le Bouddha: Sa vie, sa doctrine, sa communauté. Par H. OLDENBERG. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 438. 

The History of Buddhist Thought. By E. J. Tuomas. London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1933. Pp. 314. 

Le Bouddhisme. Par Entat Tomomatsu. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1935. 
Pp. viii, 292. 

La méditation Bouddhique. Etude de sa théorie et de sa pratique selon 
Ecole du Sud. Par G. Constant Lounsperry. Paris, Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1935. Pp. 180. 

It is only within recent years that the Ethics of India have been 
made the subject of detailed investigation and systematic exposition. 
Mr. J. Mackenzie, with a Christian missionary attitude of the nar- 
rower type, in his Hindu Ethics (London, 1922), virtually maintained 
that Hinduism has no real place for ethics, especially social ethics. 
That position was arrived at by an examination of dominant philo- 
sophical systems and literature, and was possible only by neglect of 
the vast ethical material embodied in lawbooks, epics, dramas, folk- 
tales, collections of aphorisms, and in popular religious works. Dr. 
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Washburn Hopkins in his Ethics of India (New Haven, 1924) gave 
what is still the best historical survey of the main lines of ethical 


thought. Dr. K. S. Maitra’s The Ethics of the Hindus (Calcutta, 1925) 
is particularly valuable and distinctive in its treatment of the psycho- 
logical implications of Hindu Ethics. My former pupil, Professor M. 
Buch in his Hindu Ethics (Baroda, 1921) made a systematic survey 
of the whole field, classifying numerous types of moral judgments. His 
work was a beginning of attention to the empirical data upon whic] 


1 } 


any adequate estimate must be based. Mr. Aiyer, in the book listed 


ibove, acknowledges his indebtedness to Buch’s work and carries on 


the empirical investigation, emphasizing the stages of historical de- 


However, his material is drawn chiefly from legal litera- 
actice and from conventional caste usages. In the past 
has sought justification for moral rules and legal practice 
scripture or well established tradition. Yet, in opposition 





tional view that the scriptures have given an eternal and 
immutable code of right conduct, Mr. Aiyer shows historically that 
time after time adaptations and modifications have been made in con 


sideration of varying conditions. He does not maintain that there are 


no universal ethical principles, but that the practical rules have under- 
rone and are undergoing evolution. Dr. Motwani’s book also is an 


empirical survey limited to the Code of Manu and showing its essen- 


tially sociological character. Both Mr. Aiyer and Dr. Motwani treat 
f the ethical nec - family and political -ranization F enact 
ot the ethical aspects of family and political organ: mm, of caste 
groups, law, and many details of social life. Their work provides 


ample evidence that though dominant Hindu metaphysics may appa- 
rently be inconsistent with widespread ethical ideas, the latter have 
not been rejected by philosophers nor their discussion neglected. It is 


clear that the fundamental concept is that of society as an organism 


in wl ch the right na dutic < of in 1; idu Ie varv il sccordat “e with 
their places in the whole. The position is analogous in some respects 
to those of Plato and of I. H. Bradley 

‘he ethical is, nevertheless, from the Hindu point of view something 
secondary, an affair of temporal social relations in earthly existence 
Che fundamental ideal carries us be 1 tl ind the considerati 
of that ideal is the cl! concern of the Upar hads. | el y tne 
Katha [ I had tf spec il study Mr. Rawson has mad n excel 
ch It « 1 Ss no nly i charac tic H 1 ) ot 
nature of Dei y, D so a defence of immortalit id is one i r 
two earliest Upanishads to indicate the ude Yoga as practice 
it conte lation and attainment of ual u M Rawson gives 
he text, a translation, a running ¢ me y, cr il expositions of 
fundamental principles, and a survey of questions of relevant historic l 
import, the whole constituting an impressive piece of work. Though 
he started his study under the influence of Sankara’s monistic inter- 
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pretation he has arrived at the view that the Upanishad is definitely 
theistic, not recognizing the doctrine of illusion and thus differing 
from the acosmism of Sankara. He contends also that the Katha 
doctrine of Yoga is not one of suppression and of trance but of com- 
munion, “the yoking of our individual powers with the higher, essen- 
tial Self, which is their basis as it is the ground of the reality of the 
whole universe”. It is worth noting that, on good grounds, Professor 
Ranade suggests interesting similarities between this Upanishad and 
the philosophy of Plato, (Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Phi- 
losophy, Poona, 1926, 262f). 

The main motive of Buddhism has been one of practical redemption 
and is fundamentally ethical, and this has been kept in the foreground 
in Oldenberg’s work, which first appeared in Berlin in 1881. Olden- 


berg died in 1920. The 9th German edition (1921) has been used in 
the present (fourth) French edition. This vitality of the work, to- 
gether with the fact that Dr. E. J. Thomas in the latest authoritative 
life of the Buddha (The Life of Buddha as Legend and History, 
London, 1927), criticizes it only with regard to a few comparatively 
minor points, is evidence of its enduring worth. Oldenberg was a 
close student of the Pali texts. Dr. Thomas says that the recent study 
of the Chinese and Tibetan Canons has led to the recognition of the 
first importance and antiquity of the Pali, though it should not be 
trusted exclusively. Oldenberg assumes an attitude of scepticism to 
the Lalita-Vistara, similar to that of Thomas (op. cit., xvii). Readers 
of this Review will be most interested in the second part of Olden- 
berg’s treatise: the exposition of Buddhist doctrine. For though the 
Buddha’s aim was practical and he regarded the prevailing speculative 
theories of India as “un sentier d’opinions, un fourré d’opinions, une 
djangle d’opinions, un jeu théatral d’opinions, une entrave d’opinions” 
(230), Buddhists nevertheless embarked on earnest and continued 
reflection on the nature of suffering and redemption from it. Their 
subtle developments of thought must in their turn be described as 
speculative theories. An account of these is given in Dr. Thomas’ 
volume. Thus, in the Abhidhamma School the general concep- 
tion prevails that “existence does not consist of a primary sub- 
stance whether material or spiritual, but of a number of elements, 
dhammas. The classification of these and the problem of their inter- 
relation form the primary question” (161-2). Of the doctrine of 
“momentariness” emphasized in my previous survey (this Review, 
March, 1935, 198) Dr. Thomas says it was a late development be- 
longing “rather to the history of Indian logic and natural science 
than to the history of Buddhism”. The question however may rea- 
sonably be asked whether it is not implicit in early Buddhist de- 
i 


may have been late (see 218). The conception of a supramundane 


scriptions of experience, although the temporal form of expression 
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existence, apparently non-temporal, upon which Dr. Thomas seems 
to place much emphasis, may also have been late. His interpretation 
of the doctrine of the void as not “that all is relative, but that all 
is relative to an absolute” (217), gives an opportunity of applying 
the doctrine of momentariness simply to the relative. Lack of space 
prevents me from even a brief outline of the interesting developments 
of Buddhist thought. Dr. Thomas’s work is the only one of its kind 
in English: he writes as a recognized authority in this field and his 
literary style is very attractive. The book will probably remain for 
many years the standard treatise on the subject in English. 
Professor Tomomatsu’s book is very disappointing. It contains 
nothing new on the subject. On the one hand it seems to be an appeal 
for a practical revival of Buddhism in Japan, and on the other a 
claim that there is already such a revival. The chief value of the book 
is its suggestions concerning the various methods with which Buddhism 
should be studied. He emphasizes the fact that Buddhism has been 
presented and practiced in two forms, one for and by the monks and 
nuns, the other for and by laymen. In studying the vast historical 
material of Buddhism this fact should be kept in mind. Mr. Louns- 
berry’s book is a very useful one in that in it is brought together 
material from various sources concerning the forms of meditation 


hose who think Buddhism is 


among Buddhists. A perusal of it by t 
simply a form of ethics, in the ordinary sense of that term, should 
convince them that right conduct and right logical reflection are but 
preliminaries towards the attainment of a state which may not un- 
reasonably be described as a form of mystical intuition. 

ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


Duxe UNIVERSITY 


Idealismus. Jahrbuch fiir die idealistische Philosophie, Band lI. 
Herausgegeben von Ernst Harms. Ziirich, Rascher & Cie, 1934. 
Pp. 280. 

This book, composed of contributions by eminent European idealists 
arranged in the form of symposia, is the first volume of a new Jahr- 
buch which, according to the Introduction, plans to welcome to its 
pages every variety of philosophy, whether nationalistic or not, as 
long as primacy is accorded to Spirit, and to exclude only occultism, 
relativism, and materialism. This first volume was ready for the press 
in 1931, it appears, but the storms and convulsions of social life in 
Central Europe in the following year, the death of certain contributors 
and the refusal of others to participate, forced postponement. 

The four symposia on “The Ego”, “Being”, “Spirit”, and “The 
Absolute” are not in the manner of the Aristotelian Society, since 
] 


there is no give and take between the participants. Proceeding from 


his own point of view, each endeavors to compress his main doctrines, 
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expounded in larger works, into the short space allowed him. It is 
perhaps this limitation which explains the lack of argument in the 
book, which often reads like a philosophical testament. Perhaps, too, 
the type of argument employed in the far-flung, massive system of 
Hegel is no longer so persuasive, and there is little to take its place. 
None of the contributors, at any rate, seems inclined to defend or 
to imitate Hegel in particulars, however much they admire him in 
general. There is, of course, a tendency to minimize the importance, 
and to restrict the field, of science. Also, as in all contemporary Ger- 
man philosophy, empiricism and historical materialism are eschewed 
and the play of ideas and dignitatives goes on unimpeded. 

The first symposium, “Das Ich”, begins with Hans Driesch’s ex- 
position of what he calls “the primordial I”. This I does nothing and 
is nothing, but it has experiences. About all we can say is, “the I is 
the having-I”. The question whether Being can be attributed to this 
denuded I is countered with the traditional charge of ambiguity. I am, 
the lion is, God is, ete., represent different uses of “is”, rarely dis- 
tinguished. Yet in “a certain not further definable sense” of the word 
“Being”, the primordial I is. Subject-object, the soul, and the psycho- 
physical person are all derivative, but their derivation in this essay 
is neither systematic nor novel. 

John Laird, the only realist represented in the Jahrbuch, makes 
a witty attack on Stout’s assertion that “a purely immaterial soul 
is an invention of metaphysicians, and foreign to the commonsense of 
mankind at all stages of culture”. Laird shows that metaphysics is 
not necessarily involved and that the nullibist can easily escape from 
Stout’s argument. But Laird himself is no nullibist. He cannot believe 
that selves are literally nowhere. 

Nicolai Lossky, in “The Human Ego as Object of Mystical Intui- 
tion”, affirms the reality of an absolutely individual I, free of space 
and time. Being a substantial agent, the bearer of “super-qualitative 
force”, the I stands above the determinateness of events and the 
abstract Ideas, and can only be known by mystical intuition. This is 
what Kant failed to see in the first Critique. This intuition requires a 
certain catharsis of the soul. To rise to “the divine world” an effort 
must be made to overcome the limitations of the psycho-physical world 
and to stifle that selfishness which, by splitting the personality into 
separate interests, disturbs contemplation of the substantiality of the 
I. When modern psychologists deny this substantiality, it merely re- 
veals the wretched moral state of these psychologists. “They are lost 
men”, Lossky quotes with approval from P. Florensky. The antidote 
to this selfishness is love; hence, love of God. If men fail to con- 
template the substantiality of the I, concentrating typically upon their 
personal welfare, the result is materialism or positivism. The result 
may be far worse: egocentricity, ambition, lust for power, super- 
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human pride—though they may release themselves in outwardly praise- 
worthy activity, scientific, and artistic creation, or in striving for 
social justice, reveal their egoistic motivation in a failure of “sym- 
phonic” creation or in a deep unconscious hatred of God. Here the 
author assumes a familiar Russian posture reminiscent of Dostoevsky 
and Solovieff, and the practical, tendentious character of his mystical 
doctrine is plainly apparent. 

r. E. Jessop, contributing the first article on “Being”, celebrates, 
as contrasted with barren dualism, the rich, multifarious, all-embraci 
unity of Being and Reality in Hegel. 

Otto Kroger beseeches all philosophers to drop their unnecessary 
differences and agree upon the following articles: (1) that one essence 
runs through all appearances, (2) that knowledge is of the same 
essence as experience, and (3) that all appearances or manifestations 
of Being possess the same Wertigkeit. He implores them, that is, to 
become idealists of a sort, and as if to show how easy it 1s, he identi- 
fies being and consciousness without further ado. Three essential 
ispects are present throughout consciousness, hence throughout being, 
namely space, time . and feeling, that is, feeling of treedom a degree 
of agreement and disagreement among things in space and time. 

Carlo Sganzini in “Geist und Sein” maintains that between life 
and spirit there is continuity. It is a current view, he says, that with 


Logos something new enters human consciousness, that a breach is 


made in the continuity of life-unfolding. He finds this view upheld 
by Kl res and Scheler. Since Klages and Scheler regard spirit as 


super-biological and super-subjective, they are really Neo-Averroists, 


he argues, though he admits that spirit for both writers is the principle 


of individuation. But if, as with these authors, the continuity between 


1 £ 
ting 7 


life and spirit is denied, if one decides for spirit against life, fin 
outcome is a position like that of Gorgias, or of Antisthenes and th 
Megarics. If continuity is accepted we have a continuous series of 
positings (Seinssetzungen) representing Logos applied to life. The 


continual failure of these positings to agree with life is the dynamic 


effield Brightman distinguishes four types of immediacy: 


(1) the completely unmediated, unrelational, non-rational undif 
entiated, as illustrated perhaps in bare sensation. This 
possible. (2) All that is present in consciousness. (3) The third type, 
passive experience, is also rejected as unspiritual, though why this 


z.. Brightman, however, quotes 


should disqualify it is difficult t 
from Hegel: “the seriousness, the pain, the patience, and the labor 
of the negative are absent from it”. (4) The object of contemplation. 
This view also is rejected as unworthy of the travail and creativity o! 
Spirit, “Spirit” being taken in the usual edifying sense. Although the 


author favors the second type, he insists, following Hegel, that 
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thought does not rest in the immediate but must transcend any given 
level. This is “the ingratitude of thought” (Hegel). “Immediacy’”, 
like “Spirit”, takes on a euphemistic sense, and worthiness, rather than 
the probabilities, seems to be the test. Yet the essay, richly illustrated 
by quotations from spokesmen ranging from St. Peter to Lenin, is 
highly interesting. 

Edgar Dacqué in “Mechanismus und inneres Wesen” argues that 
external, mechanical explanation does not exclude an unmechanical, 
inner-rhythmic process revealing cosmic correspondences. [Every 
natural event perceived has an outer and inner side. He considers 
biological, geological, and other scientific perspectives in an attempt 
to prove this conclusion which, he says, approaches the astrological 
mode of thought. 

George Mehlis in “Der Geist” makes a series of declarations con- 
cerning the Greek and Christian religions, showing a preference for 
the latter because of its emphasis on love, concerning the state which 
he thinks is founded on morality, concerning the nation and the people, 
which he regards as the same, in so far as the former has developed 
into a great personality. Throughout the whole Hegelian hierarchy, 
however, the manifesting spirit is held to be transcendent. 

Helmuth Plessner in “Die Frage nach dem Wesen der Philosophie” 
makes an interesting distinction between kinds of philosophy: (1) 
reformist philosophy which rejects the past; (2) systematic philosophy 
which includes the past, in subordination perhaps; (3) a view which 
sees the essence of philosophy in “isms”, realism vs. idealism, for 
example; (4) the essence determined by the prevailing philosophy. 

The symposium on “The Absolute” begins with Simon Frank’s 
essay, in which he assures us that The Absolute is the only object 
of philosophy, since relative knowledge is the province of science. 
Unfortunately, the Absolute by definition is unknowable by conceptual 
knowledge. The solution of this carefully prepared difficulty is mystic 
intuition. Cusanus’ doctrines of ignorance, the coincidence of oppo- 
sites, uncomprehending comprehension, etc., improved by Kantian 

ranscendental additions, assures the ecstasy (raptus). Not only con- 
tradictories, but different pairs of contradictories, coincide with 
apparent ease in the Absolute, which, however, is far from being the 
null-class. 

R. F. Alfred Hoernlé seems to overshoot his mark in defining an 
absolutist as one who takes the whole universe as his object, since 
it would follow that non-absolutistic metaphysicians are non-existent. 
But his article makes a number of valuable distinctions between differ- 
ent types of idealists and explains clearly why the problem of monism 
vs. pluralism is secondary. 

Jean Wahl’s “Sur l’absolu” is a series of philosophical aphorisms 


compressing extended observations into single trenchant sentences. 
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Thus the Absolute is represented as repose which is inseparable from 
movement—hence dialectic (Platonic, Hegelian). Again he epitom- 
izes Nietzsche’s eternal recurrence as “the desperate effort to place 
the Absolute in the ephemeral, to the great fright of men and the 
great joy of the superman”. 

The Jahrbuch contains also a section called Persdénlichkeiten re- 
viewing the writings and personalities of three famous philosophers: 
Dilthey, Bradley, and Ravaisson. The volume concludes with a long 
section of reviews and bibliographical notices concerning idealistic 
philosophers and books. 


V. J. McGrt 


Hunter CoLiece 


Relativity, Gravitation, and World-Structure. By E. A. Mitne. New 

York, Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. x, 366. 

One of the most fascinating problems of the present time is that 
of the general structure and history of the universe as a whole. This 
is also, however, a problem which will doubtless long remain in a 
highly speculative stage. The present book describes a new hypothesis 
proposed by Professor Milne with an exposition of the philosophical 
reasons that convince the author of its truth. Whether one finds these 
reasons convincing or not, it appears that the astronomical conse- 
quences drawn from the hypothesis agree at several important points 
with observed facts and are nowhere in conclusive disagreement with 
them. The book is full of reasoning whose looseness and boldness 
call to mind the scientific writings of past ages, and it is written in 
a lively style that lures the reader on, whether he elects to skip or to 
follow the mathematical developments. 

The author’s new hypothesis, a refined form of Einstein’s “cosmo- 
logical principle”, asserts that in its broad outlines the universe 1s 
such as to present the same aspect to an observer stationary relative 
to the matter at any point in it. It thus represents cosmological rela- 
tivity carried to perfection. Working out the theory first for an ideal 
universe which consists of matter distributed continuously and in 
exact accord with the principle, the author shows that in the experience 
of any given observer the universe must have started at a certain 
moment all concentrated at a point; then at any later time this observer 


will see it as contained within a bounding sphere that is expanding 
be receding 


from him with a lesser velocity that is constant in time and propor- 


with the speed of light, and every part of the universe will 


tional to the distance from him. Events seen by this observer as 
occurring from distant points correspond, however, to earlier times 
in the experience of observers at those points; by observing events 


very close to the apparent spherical boundary of the universe our 
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observer can indeed view events that have the character of those 
which happened in his own neighborhood at epochs very close to the 
beginning of the world. Since the universe would thus exhibit as a 
whole to any observer neither a definite age nor a definite position, 
each observer being in his own experience at its center, the author 
concludes that his universe, “although describable in the space and 
time of an observer is” itself “neither in space nor in time; to assert 
either would be meaningless”. 

Application to the actual universe is then made by supposing that 
the galaxies which appear in the astronomer’s telescope as nebulae 
behave approximately as do particles of matter in the ideal universe. 
Thus are explained the apparent motion of recession of nearly all 
nebulae with a velocity proportional to their distance from us, and 
also the fact that as telescopic technique improves an ever increasing 
number of such nebulae are observed, for in the author’s universe 
the matter is in reality infinite in amount, being condensed as seen by 
any observer in the neighborhood of the bounding sphere. 

In regard to the author's criticisms of writers on Relativity it may 
perhaps be objected that physicists are not really quite so naive about 
coordinates and other matters as the author’s words imply; they 


lo not always state explicitly all steps in their reasoning as 


merely ’ 
the author so charmingly does in this book. Furthermore, acute thinker 
as Eddington is, he did not create Relativity and is not a physicist 
and so should be quoted with great caution as a typical authority on 
such matters. 


E. H. KENNARD 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 











DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 
Myself. By Joun Rocers Commons. New York, 
1934. Pp. x, 200. 
Although far less impressive than the famous autobiography of another 


great economist, Commons’ candid life-story has a similar purpose. It is 


a forthright attempt to explain just how and why and when he formu 
lated his social theories. Out of the wealth of his varied experienc 
he has selected a limited number of episodes, and in frank and unreserved 


fashion has shown how pleasant as well as unfortunate events nurtured 


the basic ideas which he ultimately wove together into his eclectic eco- 


nomic theory. Those who seek to understand his body of ideas should 
therefore begin by reading his summary essay on “The Place of Eco- 
nomics in Social Philosophy” (Journal of Social Philosophy 1, 7-22), fol- 


low this with Myself, and then turn to his systematic work on /nstitu 
tional Economics. The autobiography is essentially instrumental, and as 
such a vital part of Commons’ life-work. Although written “in sorrow 
and doubt” this testament is really a message of hope. An unadorned 
account of what one “pragmatic theorist” has done to solve social prob- 
lems and to advance social thought must perforce give new courage t 


every social worker and to every social theorist 


Spinosa nel terzo centenario della sua nascita. Supplemento speciale al 
volume XXV della Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica. Milano, Societa 
Editrice “Vita e Pensiero”, 1934. Pp. vi, 212 

Spinoza e due antecedent italiani dello spinozismo. Prefazione di 
Sattta. Per Fausto Mert, (Studi di lettere storia e filosofia pubblicati 
dalla R. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, Vol. III.) Firenze, G. ‘ 


Sansoni, 1934. Pp. viii, 200. 





The recent Spinoza tercentenary was the occasion in Italy for a critical 
symposium from the neo-scholastic viewpoint, like those devoted to Kant 
in 1924 and Hegel in 1931 (cf. this v XLII 544 f.). It is these 
three men “who have caused modern thought to stray from the path which 
alone leads to the knowledge of God, and which perennial philosophy had 
clearly marked” (5). Spinoza is contrasted with St. Thomas and witl 
Cusanus (who should not be called his forerunner), and compared with 
Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and the contemporary idealists Croce and 
Gentile; there are studies of his relation to modern physics, his political 
philosophy, and his “nullification of history”; and lastly, an attempt 
explain his thought by his life and to find in the loneliness of his death 


a symbol of the failure of his philosophy. The preface to the volume 

s I I . I 

ends with this topical footnote: “It is a singular fact that antisemitic 
[ 

Germany owes an essential part of its classical philosophy to this alien 

Jew, who refused the Heidelberg chair of pl ilosophy offered him by the 

Palatine Elector, and who had no liking for his admirer, the diplomatist 


Leibniz, counsellor for various German courts.” 
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Fausto Meli, who died in 1931 at the age of twenty-two, also sees in 
Spinoza the great founder of modern thought, but with a devout gratitude 
like that of Lucretius to Epicurus. The chief interest of this volume of 
his essays, published by one of his teachers, lies in his view of Socinian 
rationalism as Italy’s contribution to the Reformation, and as the true 
prelude to the rationalism of Spinoza and of subsequent philosophy. This 
view is worked out at length in an essay on the religious and political 
doctrines of Fausto Socino and their further development in the seventeenth 
century, and illustrated in a brief sketch of Jacopo Aconcio. The third 


and longest essay is a study of “the rationalistic metaphysics of Spinoza”. 


M. H. Fiscu 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Max Weber und die philosophische Problematik in unserer Zeit. Von 

Artur METTLER. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1934. Pp. 164 

In the first part of his study the author expounds Weber’s denial of 
the possibility of a philosophical synthesis uniting the manifold interpre- 
tations of the universe and the polytheism of values. In accord with 
Rickert’s concept of Wertbeziehung, these values correspond to (without 
ig deducible from) the system of the empirical sciences. Hence phi- 
osophy is restricted to axiomatizing ethical and metaphysical pluralism 
In the second part this position is confronted with a series of systems 
lern philosophy. These either deny the existence of the pluralism 
ssserted by Weber, as Hegel, Marx, or Wundt in metaphysics, Spinoza and 
Kant in ethics, and Kierkegaard in the philosophy of religion, or they 
attempt to construct a synthesis, as R. Eucken and N. Hartmann in meta- 


physics, H. Barth in ethics, H. Rickert and K. Jaspers in the philosophy 


of religion 


N. C. LertTes 


La philosophie de Newman. Essai sur l’idée de développement. Par JEAN 

Guitton. Paris, Boivin et Cie, 1933. Pp. xlii, 244 

In a well-made, well-written book, Dr. Guitton succeeds where success 
might not have been expected. Offhand we think of Newman as a poet 
embodying generalizations concretely, not as a systematic philosopher. 
His philosophy is, of course, theological. It is here presented with little evi- 
dence of Newman's self-deceit by gradation and through imagery. An Intro- 
duction (ix-xli) is followed by four chapters, “Religion et dogme”, “Re- 
ligion et tradition”, “Religion et progrés”, “Portée de la notion de dé- 
veloppement’, and these by three Appendices, the third (183-91) a hitherto 
unpublished letter of Newman to Joulkes on the place of the idea of 
development in the motives of his conversion. A useful Bibliography of 
Newman’s writings (193-230) precedes the Index of nine pages and the 
Table of Contents 


LANE CooPER 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 
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Essai sur les conditions du progrés moral. Par Marcet LENGLART. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 170. 

The author’s primary concern is not with the fact of moral progress, 
but with its conditions. Factors which condition progress are (1) en- 
vironmental: economic development, social and political organization, sci- 
ence, art, literature; and (2) personal: endocrine glands, blood, nutrition, 
disposition, intelligence, affective nature, tradition, conscience. Moral 


progress is understood as the increasing realization of human capacities 


well-being, and happiness. In order to be moral, man must be satisfied 
not with the good but with the better. “Progress will be realized only 
the effort of personal reflection, the intimate dispositions of the individual 
above all his will, enter into play and assure morality of action.” Th 
author has made a bold attempt to synthesize divergent points of view 
in a humanistic treatment QuInTeR M. Lyon 


State Teacners CoLiec: 
Minot, N.D 


Pragmatism and the Crisis of Democracy. By CHARLES W. Morris. Chi- 

cago, The University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. iv, 26 

Between the philosophies of blood and brawn, which have found their 
political expressions in fascism and communism, Professor Morris seeks 
a middle ground, which is for him pragmatism. In the social thinking of 
Mead and Dewey he finds the authentic philosophy of democracy, its task 
being to carry the experimental method into social and moral fields. Prag- 
matism is undeniably an expression of the democratic way of life: of 
the easy adaptibility of means to an end not too clearly defined. But it 
is not the exclusive expression, nor the most fruitful, of the democratic 
spirit. It is of the very essence of democracy that it be expressed in many 
ways: in the empiricism of Mill and the idealism of Green and Bosanquet 
no less than in the pragmatism of Dewey or of Mead 


C. M. WILTSE 
Wasuincton, D.C 
Dictionnaire de spiritualité. Ascétique et mystique, doctrine et histoir 
Publié sous la direction de Marcer Vitter. Fascicules III et IV. Paris 
Gabriel Beauchesne et ses fils, 1934 and 1935. Pp. 641-1280 
This part of the Dictionnaire covers the field from “Anglaise” 
(spiritualité) to “Basile” (Saint). The work continues to reveal a high 


and 


order of scholarship and it includes asceticism, mysticism, doctrine, and 
history. One of the most important articles in the present series is that 
on “Attention”, written by R. Verney. It fills twenty columns and deals with 
the place of Attention in the religious life, its réle in prayer and medita- 
tion, its varying degrees, the abuses of it, and the methods of training it 
Another article especially worthy of notice is the extensive study of St 
Augustine, written by Charles Boyer. It contains a valuable treatment of 
St. Augustine’s mysticism, under the heading of Contemplation, which 1s 
the right rubric for it. In Volume III the articles on “Apatheia” and 
“Ascése”, or “Ascéticisme”, deserve especial mention. Many of the fore- 
most Roman Catholic scholars in Europe are among the contributors to 
this important Dictionary. Rurus M. Jones 
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Sinn, Bedeutung und Auslegung der Heiligen Schrift in Hegels Philo- 

sophie. Von Orro Ktuter. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1934. Pp. xii, 112. 

It is well known that for Hegel there is no conflict between religion 
and philosophy; both are manifestations of the Spirit. In religion the 
Spirit reveals itself in the form of images and symbols, in philosophy 
in the form of concepts. The concept is, of course, superior to the image, 
but it is accessible only to the few. The philosopher accepts the Bible as 
a great document but he does not need it. The Christian doctrines are 
true in so far as their symbolism may also be expressed in the language 
of concepts. There is neither room nor need for a special science of 
theology apart from philosophy. 

Peter Epp 

Outro State UNIVERSITY 


La libertad umana nella filosofia contemporanea. Per Avv. VINCENZO 
CavaLLo. Napoli, Libreria Editrice Francesco Perrella, 1934. Pp. 474 
Here is another big book on the apparently inexhaustible topic of the 

freedom of the will, the work of a professor of law in the University of 

Naples. Its main concern, however, is not with legal responsibility but 

with the ancient metaphysical problem. The conclusion is indeterminist. 

Like Croce, Gentile, and Aliotta, who provides the introduction, Professor 

Cavallo is seeking escape from the oppression of the human spirit which 

he thinks has been brought about by the domination of physical science. 

The chief previous attempts at escape he holds to have been that of 

Boutroux and Bergson on the one hand, and that of Croce and Gentile 

on the other. He rejects the first because it grants too little to the reign 

of law, the second because it grants too much. He holds that we are 
determined so far as we act impulsively, and also, I gather, so far as 
we think rationally, but that we possess at the moment of choice a freedom 
revealed to us by intuition and confirmed by our sense of duty. Of this 
freedom there are many grades, for it is only slowly achieved; and punish- 
ment, which is justly retributive, must be proportioned to the degree of 
freedom and therefore to the degree of guilt. The book is an able and 
passionate plea for human liberty. Need one add that it moves altogether 
in the realm of speculation and keeps clear of practical politics? Ethiopia 
is nowhere mentioned! 

BrAND BLANSHARD 
SwaRTHMORE COLLEGE 


Science et loi. Par Apex Rey et les autres. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934, Pp. vi, 

228. 

This is a report of the papers and discussions of the fifth “Semaine” of 
the “Centre Internationale de Synthése”. Eminent representatives of the 
various domains of scientific inquiry attempt to agree in regard to basic 
ideas. Most of the participants reject the suggestion that the Heisenberg 
Principle of indeterminacy requires the renunciation of determinism, which 
isa “necessary and legitimate postulate of research in all the sciences”. 
A view somewhat at variance with this is found, to be sure, in the paper 
on “Chance in History”; but in the ensuing discussion it becomes clear 
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that “chance” (/asard) need not be defined such a way as to exclude | 


determinism 
Ray H. Dotrerer 
P y ANIA © ( 
Roberty. Le positiwisme russe et la fondation de la sociologie. Par Reni 
Verrier. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 234 
Considering his European influence and the volume o! his writing, Eug | 
de Roberty is singularly little known in this country He was born 
Russia in 1843, numbering amone his grandparents a Russianize 1 Frenc | 
man, a Spanish woman, and two Tartars. Educate 1 at Jena and at Heide 
berg (where he was exp lled for planning a pist | duel between conserva 
tive and liberal students), he lived chiefly in Russia ut til 1886, when tl 
c lemnati of his wo k Le pass e la pi ph e by the state chu 
led him to abandon pu shing in Russian and t spend | s later life larg 
in P He was assassinat d in his Russian home under somewhat 
T ster iS u stances 1 the first veal tr Wat Rober y was 1 left 
wing pos tivist He has been < alle 1 “th meta] hvysician Of soci logy I | 
the name ! pretty bad i th h he wrot [ losophy ex Sive 
it was cl fly t show hat p! le sO] as tra ‘ vy ¢ ce ed, vas 
the wrot t k It o! | p I ble | etl 4 was S ( il and Ss ol 4 
and f this met! d was id pit 1 the c clusions ‘ phos \ ( | 
explam d aw I the doctrit f the unk wable he yt 1 " 
over-metaphysical As his philosophy 1s! ted in sociology, SO sociolog 
s rooted i ology: “intelligence and | the il forms sensat 
e purely 1 exclusivel biologica mena”. This position s ms | 
promising w than it did the days of Roberty s mastefs, » h as Littre 
( te 1 Lewes But st h as s, it receives here a teresting st 
ment 
BRAND SHARD 
Sw E ( I 
Selections from Ear Greek PI } Edited | Mitton C. NAM 
New ¥ ver s and ¢ 34. Pp. x 220 
This compact little bool prest ts selectiol soure matt ul tr 
Thales to Democrit with an introd mn taken from Theodor Got 
ré } key Vol. I describing the ¢ us backgrou a re s th 
hief merit of tl - is the considerable selection of Mma 1 < 
the atomism ¢ D itus, mate | 1 ently extensive to e the stud 
Lp per op of Det ( itus’ phil | il sawacity The miing rt 
volum su ] it ar 1 di } 


bham. By Ernest Moony. New York, Sheet 


William Torrey flarr Edited by Epwarp L. SCHAUI Chica The Ope 
( ourt Publishins ( , 1930 Pp vill, 130 
Philosophy and Faith. By DoroTHY M. Emmet. I ondon, Student Christ 
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Movement Press, 193° Pp. 164 
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Philosophical Essays for Alfred North Whitehead. By nine former stu- 
dents. New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1936. Pp. viii, 248. 

Aristotle’s Physics. A revised text with Introduction and Commentary by 
W. D. Ross. New York, Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. xi, 750. 

Faith and Reason: The Conflict over the Rationalism of Maimonides. By 
JosepH SARACHEK. Williamsport, The Bayard Press, 1935. Pp. xiv, 290. 

Religion of Reason. By Trup— Weiss RosMarin. New York, Bloch Pub- 
lishing Company, 1936. Pp. xii, 1096. 

Mencius. Translated by Leonarp A. LyALLt. New York, Longmans, Green 


and Company, 1932. Pp. xxviii, 278. 
o . / 


Institute. London, Cassell & Company, Ltd., 1934. Pp. xxiv, 334. 

The Immutable Law. Understood to be dictated by THomas Trowarp— 
received by JANE Revere Burke. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1936. Pp. xu, 118. 

Christianity and Personality, By JoHN Wricut BuckHAM. New York, 
Round Table Press, Inc., 1936. Pp. xi, 192. 

Consciousness in Neo-Realism. By BINAYENDRANATH Ray. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. xvi, 154 

Why Democracy? By JAY Wit1am Hupson. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1936. Pp. xvi, 246 

La sociologie allemande contemporaine. Par RaymMonp Aron. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1935. Pp. iv, 178 

Platon. Par Lton Rosin. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1935. Pp. viii, 364. 

Histoire des dogmes, V. La grace actuelle, les sacrements, Baptéme, Con- 
firmation, Eucharistie, Mariage. Par Josep TurMet. Paris, Les Editions 
Rieder, 1930 Pp 500. 

Les aspects de l'image visuelle. Par René Dvret. Paris, Boivin et C'*, 
1936. Pp. vi, 150. 

Essai sur la personne. Par O. Lemarté. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. iv, 
126 

L’évolution de la physique et la philosophie. By various authors. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1935. Pp. vi, 152. 

La poésie et le principe de transcendance. Par Maurice Dvuvat. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1935. Pp. 450 

Religion, superstition et criminalité. By Maurice Duvar. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1935. Pp. 382 

Humanitatsidee und heroisiertes Portrat in der Englischen Kultur des 18. 
Jahrhunderts. Von Epcar Wu1npb. No date, publisher, or place given. 
Pp. vi, 156-230, plates XITI-X XX. 

Die Lehre von der Identitat in der deutschen Logik-Wissenschaft seit Lotze. 
Von Rotr W. Goé.pev. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1935. Pp. xxvi, 466 

Das Eine wnd die Welt. Versuch zur Interpretation der Leibniz’schen Meta- 
physik. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1936. Pp. viii, 116 

Seneca. Historisches Trauerspiel. Von FRaANz Kart Mour. Reichenberg, 
Gudefendeutscher Verlag Franz Kraus, 1935. Pp. 128. 

Teologia I. By Tommaso CAMPANELLA. Edizione critica con introduzione 
appendici e una tavola a cura di RomANo AMeERIO. Milano, Societa Editrice 


“Vita e Pensiero”, 1936. Pp. xl, 462. 











NOTES 
The following is a translation of part of a communication received from 


M. Emile Bréhier, the chairman of the organizing committee of the ninth 


nternational congress of philosophy. 


Themes of the Conoress 

“1. The present state of Cartesian stt 

2. The unity of knowledge; method and methods. The history of the 
problem. Its present state 


3. Logic and mathematics 


4. Causality and determinism in physics d | y. Probability and 
Statistics. 
5. Reflective analysis and transcendence; the idea of the soul; the 
soul and the body; the soul and God 
6. Value, standards (logical, moral and legal, aesthetic) d realit 
“All papers intended for the Congress must reach the secretary by 
February I, 1937, at the latest. They should be typed, and should be in 
English or French or German or Italian. They must not exceed 2,500 words, 


or about 8 pages of ordinary typescript. They w 
advance and distributed to all members when the congress opens. Ultimately 


} 1] ‘ ly 


1] ~ + 1 in - v1 
li De Collected into a volume 


they w 
“The committee urgently requests that all who intend to present a paper 
to the congress will send the title of it, before March 1, 1026, to M. R 


Bayer, 26, avenue Theophile-Gautier, Paris (16°). (Telephone: Aut. 06-28) 


Sessions 
“No definitive program of the sessions of the congress can be established 
until the papers have been received. Some of the sessions will be plenary 
and others sectional. The papers will last for a quarter of an hour; they 


ire printed in order to allow more time for the discussion. The maximum 


time allowed for each comment on the papers read will be five minutes 


Material Organization 
“The membership fee has been fixed at 80 French francs for active 
members and 40 francs for associate members. Active members may take 


part in the exercises of the congress, and they alone will receive the volume 


» 
containing the Proceedings. Associate members are auditors: thev enj 


/ 


all the other advantages accorded to active 

“The committee of the congress is in communication with the genet 
commissariat of the Exposition Internationale to be held at Paris in 1937 
In addition to free entry to the Exposition for all members of the congress 


during the whole period of the congress, and a reduction of 50% for their 


families, the members will enjoy all the privileges extended by the com- 
missariat to visitors to the Paris Expositi 

“Among these advantages, the followi1 ire alreadv secured i reduction 
of 60% on all French railroads for the journeys to and from the congress: 


a reduction of from 40 to 50% on all journeys made on French soil during 


' 





and 


| 


—— 
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the members’ stay in France; special receptions, gala evenings in the 
theatres or at the Exposition, organized for them by the general com- 
missariat. 

“In addition, we propose to approach foreign railroads in a similar man- 
ner with a view to obtaining substantial reductions. We shall also request 
that visas be furnished gratis to those coming from countries for which a 
visa is required. Finally, since accommodations will be particularly important 
at the dates chosen for the congress, we shall issue a list of the principal 
hotels of the capital by categories, with their average prices; and we shall 
assure ourselves of the close assistance of one or more travel-agencies, 
who will provide all the members with the necessary supplementary in- 
formation, and will, if requested, make all arrangements for their lodge- 
ment. 

“A committee of welcome is in process of establishment. Its object will 
be precisely to facilitate and render agreeable the stay of the families of 
our guests in the capital. 

For the organizing committee: 

Emile Bréhier, chairman. 
40, rue de l’Yvette, Paris (16°) 
Telephone: Aut. 94-82.” 


The Second International Congress for the Unity of Science will take 
place in Copenhagen, June 21-26, 1936. The central topic will be the relation 
of physics and biology (including psychology), with especial emphasis upon 
the concept of causality. A small number of invited speakers will provide 
the context for a general discussion. Niels Bohr will participate in the 
Congress. 

Inquiries and notices of intended attendance at the Congress may be 
directed to the Secretary, Dr. Otto Neurath, Mundaneum Institute, 267 
Obrechstraat, The Hague, The Netherlands. The subscription for active 
membership is 100 francs. 

The International Committee in charge of the annual Congresses now 
consists of: M. Boll, Niels Bohr, P. W. Bridgman, Bonnet, Carnap, E. 
Cartan, J. Clay, M. R. Cohen, F. Enriques, P. Frank, M. Frechet, F. Gonseth, 
J. Hadamard, P. Langevin, Lashley, Lewis, Lukasiewicz, R. v. Mises, Mor- 
ris, Rey, Rist, Rougier, Bertrand Russell, Schlick, Stebbing, Woodger. 

The Proceedings of the First Congress, held at the Sorbonne in Sep- 
tember 1935 and devoted to the general topic of the logic or philosophy of 
science, are to appear in the early months of 1936 in the form of eight small 
volumes (Hermann and Co., Paris). A detailed report of the papers and 
discussions of the Congress appears in volume 5, number 6, of the journal 
Erkenntnis (Felix Meiner, Leipzig). Plans are being made to hold one of 
the Congresses in the United States within the next few years. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


Minn, XLV, 177: M. B. Foster, Christian Theology and Modern Science 
of Nature (II); J. Gallie, Is the Self a Substance?; Helen Knight, Stout 
on Universals; A. Sidgwick, Verifiability and Meaning; C. R. Marshall, A 


Factor in Hypnagogic Images. 
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PuiLtosopHy, XI, 41: The Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel, New Scienc 
and Old Philosophy; The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Listowel, The Aesthet 
Significance of the Tragic; John Laird, Great Thinkers: (VII) Mak 
branche; Herbert Dingle, On the Principles Underlying Professor Milne’s 
Cosmological Theory; S$. Atlas, The Philosophy of Maimonides and its 
Systematic Place in the History of Phil sophy - R. E. Stedman, Soverei 
and the State; Helen Wodehouse, Science and the Explanation of PI 
nomena 

Tue Montst, XLVI, 1: John F. Butler, On Definition; D. M. Datta, | 
The Windowless Monads; H. S. Fries, The Functions of Whitehead’s God 

harles M. Perry, William Torrey Harris and the St. Louis Movement 
Philosophy; Edward L. Schaub, Harris and the Journal of Speculati 
Philosophy; Harvey Gates Towsend, The Political Philos 
in a Frontier Society; Aurt F. Leidecker, Harris and Indian phy 

THe JourRNAL oF PuiLosopuy, XXXIIII, 1 and 2: Ernest Nagel, In 
pressions and Appraisals of Analytic Philosophy in Europe. 3: Eliseo | 

he Esthetic Judgment; W. Donald Oliver, The Concept and the 7 
4: Blanchard W. Means, Freedom, Indcterminacy, and Value; C. J. Duca 
Mr. Collingwood on Philosophical Method. 5: Robert C. Baldwin, Teleology 
and the Idea of Value; Abstracts of Papers read at the Twelfth A: 
Meeting of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Associat 
Stanford University, December 26, 27, and 28, 1935 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Etuics, XLVI, 2: Charles E. Merrian 
Putting Politics in its Place; 7. V. Smith, The Etl ‘ : hn J 
Reid, Naturalistic Standards; Louise M. Rosenblatt, The Writer’s Dilem 
ma: A Case History and a Critique; F. C. Sharp and Philtp G. Fox, “Caveat 
Emptor”; D. M. Datta, The Moral Conception of Nature in Indian PI 
losophy; Frank H. Knight, Pragmatism and Social Action | 

Tue Hipespert JourNAL, XXXIV, 2: L. P. Jacks, Collective Security; 
René Fiilép-Miller, The New Revolt Against Reason; W. Watkin Davi 
By What Authority?; E. W. MacBride, The Scientific Atmosphere and t! 
Creeds of the Christian Church; E£. Sylvia Pankhurst, Women Und 
Fascism; E. G. Lee, Dictatorships and Failure; Alfred E. Garvie, 
Ethics and International Economics; Baron von Oppell, The Pleasur 
Newness; Paul-Louis Couchoud, Is Marcion’s Gospel One of the Syt 
ptics?; R. O. Hall, Accuracy in the Gos 


I 
Liberal-Modernist View of Jesus; James M itt, Survey of Rex Che 


CHE JOURNAL OF Reticion, XVI, 1: Julins A. Bewer, The Authority 
the Old Testame nt; Matthew Sp nka. Acquisition of the (¢ odex Alexan- 
drinus by England; Chester C. McCown, The Eschatology of Jesus Re 
considered; Gilbert Kelly Robinson, Ethics, Cosm ry, and Religious 
Faith; Howard B. Jefferson, The Role of Religion in a Changing Amer 
Culture; W. T. Townsend, The Henotikon Schism and the Roman Churcl 
ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review, XVIII, 1: John Crocker, The Apostolic 
iccession in the Light of the History of the Primitive Church; Edith 
Bideau Normelli, Technique in Conducting Services 

Tue HArvARD THEOLOGICAL Review, XXVIII, 4: Herbert Jennings Rose 


Numen Inest: ‘Animism’ in Greek and Roman Religion. 
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SpecutuM, XI, 1: A. A. Vasiliev, Foundation of the Empire of 
Trebizond; C. H. Taylor, New Texts on the Assembly of 1302; J. R 
Reinhard and V. E. Hull, Bran and Sceolang; H. S. Lucas, Diplomatic 
Relations between England and Flanders 1329-1336; Ruth Crosby, Oral 
Delivery in the Middle Ages; U. T. Holmes, Gerald the Naturalist; J. S. P. 
Tatlock, Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Estrildis; Robert Withington, Braggart, 
Devil, and ‘Vice’; C. H. Slover, The Names of Glastonbury; Lynn Thorn- 
dike, Peter of Abano and the Inquisition. 

THe Mopern SCHOOLMAN, XIII, 1: Herbert Noonan, The State and 
Natural Rights; Bernard Jansen, Maréchal’s Theory of Dynamic Cog- 


ut 


nition; John McKenzie, Wisdom Hath Built Herself a House; Paul Stwek, 
Final Causes in the System of Spinoza; Edward Brueggeman, A 
Linguistic Psychology. 

Tue AUSTRALIAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY AND Puivosopuy, XIII, 4: 
John Anderson, Design; Gaius F. McIntosh, The Category of Causation in 
Psychology; J. A. Passmore, The Nature of Intelligence; D. Taylor, A 
Study in Probability; Henry H. Ferguson, An Electrically Recording 
Dotting Machine. 

PuiLtosopuy or Science, Il, 1: Merritt Hadden Moore, A Metaphysics 
of Design Without Purpose; Arthur Lapan. On Space and Time as At- 
tributes of Nature and Forms of Experience; David L. Miller, Things and 
Potentiality; Raymond Holder Wheeler, Organismic Logic in the History 
of Science; Everett J. Nelson, A Note on Parsimony; Louts Osgood Katt- 
soff, Postulational Methods (II); S. S. Stevens, Psychology: The Pro- 
paedeutic Science; Sidney Ratner, Evolution and the Rise of the Scientific 
Spirit in America 

Anacysis, III, 3: Carl G. Hempel, Some Remarks on Empiricism; Helen 


M. Smith, Pre-Existence and Freewill; J. O. Wisdom, The Analysis of 
Sense-Data: A Reply to Mr. Paul; Ross Thalheimer, More About “About” 


Tue Britisn JouRNAL oF Psycuotocy, XXVI, 3: F. Allen, Learning and 
Relearning; A. F. Rawdon-Smith, Experimental Deafness. Further Data 
upon the Phenomenon of So-called Auditory Fatigue; M. F. Love, The 
Application of the Balance to the Study of the Bodily Changes occurring 
during periods of Volitional Activity; R. B. Cattell, Standardization of 
Two Intelligence Tests for Children; E. Jones, Psycho-Analysis and the 
Instincts; F. Baumgarten, Character Qualities; D. Carroll and J. M. Forbes, 
An Apparatus for Making Synchronized Records; D. A. Walker, Answer- 
Pattern and Score-Scatter in Tests and Examinations. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycuoLocy, XLVIII, 1: W. S. Neff, A 
Critical Investigation of the Visual Apprehension of Movement; R. H 
Peckham, Eye-Movements During ‘Retinal Rivalry’; J. McV. Hunt, Psycho- 
logical Government and the High Variability of Schizophrenic Patients; 
B. Clark, An Eye-Movement Study of Stereoscopic Vision; E. Jacobson, 
The Course of Relaxation in Muscles of Athletes; F. C. Sumner and 
F. P. Watts, Rivalry Between Uniocular Negative After-Images and the 
Vision of the Other Eye; L. J. Stone and K. M. Dallenbach, The Adapta- 
tion of Areal Pain; M. M. White and M. Powell, The Differential Reaction- 
Time for Pleasant and Unpleasant Words; M. M. White, Some Factors 
Influencing Recall of Pleasant and Unpleasant Words; V. W. Lemmon and 
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S. M. Getsinger, Reaction-Time to Retinal Stimulation under Light and 
Dark Adaptation; H. R. DeSilva and Larry Jacobson, An Electronic Voice- 
Reaction Timer; K. M. Dallenbach, Two New A.C. Chronoscopes. 
PsycCHOLoGICAL Review, XLIII, 2: John A. McGeoch, The Vertical Di- 
mensions of Mind; John E. Winter, The Postulates of Psychology; Thomas 
W. Cook, Studies in Cross Education. YV. Theoretical; Calvin S. Hall, 
Intercorrelations of Measures of Human Learning 
JouRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycuoLocy, XIX, 1: J. A. McGeoch and 
G. O. McGeoch, Studies in Retroactive Inhibition: VI. The Influence of the 
Relative Serial Positions of Interpolated Synonyms; B. R. Philip, The i 
Relationship Between Speed and Accuracy in a Motor Task; H. E. Burtt, 
Motor Concomitants of the Association Reaction; N. C. Shen, Handed- 
ness Effect in Simultaneous Lifting of Weights by Both Hands; J. M 
Stephens, The Conditioned Reflex as the Explanation of Habit Formation 
Ill. The Operation of Two Higher-Order Reactions in Close Succession; 
E. Ghisellii, Changes in Neuro-Muscular Tension Accompanying any Per- 
formance of a Learning Problem Involving Constant Choice Time; C. D 
Flory, The Effect of Art Training on Mirror Drawing; M. S. Clites, ’ ertain 
Somatic Activities in Relation to Successful and Unsuccessful Problem 


Solving. 

PsycHoLocicAL Butietin, XXXIII, 2: Chester W. Darri The ( valvanic 
Skin Reflex (Sweating) and Blood-Pressure as Preparatory per Facilitative 
Functions; Hulsey Cason and Marcella Lubotsky, The Influence and De- 
pendence of Psychological Journals on Each Othe1 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate, XLIII, 1: B. Croce, La poésie 
et la littérature; G. Teissier, La description mathématique des faits 
biologiques; J. Ghéréa, Le probléme de la connaissance et les durées; 
Lautman, Le congrés international de philosophie des sciences 

Revue Purtosopuigve, LXI, 1 et 2: Ch. Renouvier, Lettres a L. Dauriac; 
L. Chestov, Athénes et Jérusalem (suite) ; H. Perls, La philosophie plato- 





nicienne du droit. 
ERKENNTNIS, V, 6: Erster internationaler Kongress fur Einheit der 


Wissenschaft. 


ScHoLastTik, XI, 1: Bernhard Jansen, Philosophen shay onane s Bekennt- 
nisses in ihrer Stellung zur Philosophie der Aufklarung; Joseph de Vries, 
Zielsicherheit der Natur und Gewissheit der Erkenntnis; grad Ternus, 


Dr 


Paulinische, Philonische, Augustinische Anthropologie; Karl Grimm, 


Stjepan Zimmermann. Ein hervorragender Vertreter der scholastischen 
Philosophie in Kroatien 

Rivista pt Frrosor1a, XXVIII, 1: G. Schachter, Sull’essenza della filosofia; 
F. M. Bongioannit, Superamento critico della nozione naturalistico-socio- 
logica di morale e di religione; P. Martinettit, Un cristianesimo dualista 

GIORNALE CRITICO DELLA Fitosor1aA ITALIANA, XVI, 6: A. Testa, Quiete 
to nella polemica zenoniana; M. Heitzman, L’agostinismo avicenizzante 
e il punto di partenza della filosofia di M. Ficino 

Rivista pr Frrosor1a Neo-Scorastica, XXVII, 5-6: Francesco Orestano, 


Realta, realismo e superrealismo; real sco Olgiati, Il concetto di realta; 


Grasioso Ceriani, Il realismo gnoseologico in S. Tommaso: Gustavo 


Bontadini, Risposta a Grazioso Ceriani; Mario Casotti, Antonio Rosmini 








Di- 
nas 


all, 
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e la sua teoria della conoscenza; Francesco Olgiati, Nuovi orizzonti nello 
studio della biografia di Lucrezio; Marino Gentile, “I Presocratici” di 
Aurelio Covotti; Agostino Gemelli, Le risposte e gli errori dell’ex Rev. 
Saitta Giuseppe, professore di filosofia “morale” nella Universita di 
Bologna. 

ANNALI DELLA R. ScuoLA NorMALE Superiore pi Pisa, IV, 4: A. Guzzo, 
“Ragion pura per sé stessa pratica” (Continuazione e fine); A. Parducci, 
Note sulle traduzioni spagnole dell’ “Orlando Furioso” (Continuazione e 
fine) ; P. Albertelli, La dottrina parmenidea dell’essere ; M. Norsa, Girolamo 
Vitelli; G. Zamboni, Problemi nietzscheani nella Germania attuale (Con- 
tinua). 

ScrenTIA, LIX, 1: E. Cavaignac, Quelques réflexions sur l'histoire de la 
science; G. Stracke, Die Bestimmung der Bahnen der kleinen Planeten; 
N. Miyabe, The Block Structure of the Earth’s Crust; R. Collin, Réflexes 
neuro-endocriniens extéroceptifs; F. Virgil, Dalla probabilita matematica 
alla realta statistica. 2: W. Pauli, Raum, Zeit und Kausalitat in der 
modernen Physik; J. S. Bowen, The Galactic Nebulae; S. Leclercq, Evo- 
lution de la paléophytologie; E. De Michelis, Nomadismo e sedentarieta 


nella storia e nella scienza dell’incivilimento 














